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THE EMPRESS THEODORA.---FroM THE PAINTING BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT IN THE PARIS SALON or 1887. —|See Pace 546.| 
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THE EMPRESS THEODORA. 
See illustration on first page. 

‘INCE M. Sardou wrote his very melodramatic 
iD play of Zheodora, many of the French artists 
have been devoting ‘themselves to Byzantine 
themes—a striking proof of the influence exerted 
by the drama on every department of French art. 
The painting of which we give an engraving in 
this number is the last but not the least of these 
Of course anything from the brush of 
nin Constant is very clever, and equally 
: The 
and much slandered empress is seated on her 
throne of white marble, like an idol laden with 
jewels on an enamelled altar; her jewelled wrist 


works, 
M. Benj 
of course it is very melodramatic. 





great 


rests on one of its arms; on her head is a heavy 
crown of gold thickly studded with dark-hued 
stones, and this crown comes down low over her 
low forehead and her dark hair, and its splendor 
contrasts strongly with the pallor of her face, its 
strong shadows, and her attitude of Oriental and 
Byzantine immobility; her robe of silk is, like 
her head and hands, dripping with jewelry and 
gleaming with gold. This splendidly attired fig- 
ure, with narrow red lips, long eyes, and hard, 
firm jaws, is at once enigmatic, mysterious, and 
tras Such a subject naturally had great at- 
tractions for Benjamin Constant, most of whose 





canvases have been devoted to Oriental subjects 
in which cruelty and voluptuousness—Lust hard 
by Hate, to quote Milton—are the chief motives. 
Such are his “Samson and Delilah,” his “‘ Butch- 
at Tangiers,” his “ Favorite of the Emir,” 
and that wonderfully clever and disgusting “ Jus- 
tice du Chérif.”. The value of the “ Theodora” 
lies mainly in the play of light on the precious 
stones of the crown, the jewels on the dress and 
The figure is lighted 
theatrically from below by a dexterously man- 
aged arrangement of sunlight reflected from the 
floor, and so is still a Theodora of the footlights. 
The treatment and sentiment, in spite of the 
appropriate and im- 





ers 


in the necklace and rings. 





melodramatic touches, are 


pressive, and the who 





is justly described as “a 
vigorous and splendidly painted piece, such as 
none but a Frenchman could represent with such 
zest and power.” While not 
prominent in the Salon as the immense work of 
Puvis de Chavannes, nor perhaps equal to the 
canvas of Rochegrosse, the * Theodora” is one of 
the exhibition. 
whole is said by one dis- 


consummate so 








the most popylar numbers in 
The exhibition as a 
tinguished critic to mark a complete rupture 
with all formulas, and to display the realistic 
tendency implied in a search for simple and vivid 
impressions of real spectacles, while it exhibits 
a contempt for fancy, imagination, and thought, 
and a passing indifference to plastic beauty. 
Such a charge can hardly be brought against 
Jenjamin Constant, the greatest of the pupils 
Like his master, he has no depth, 
has science, thought, and experience, a 


of Cabanel. 
but he 
broad brush, a rich palette, a direct and sweep- 
ing of handling, and a 
knowledge of color and light. 


method consum wate 
=_—— = = 


“If money is ever well laid out in supplying chil- 
dren with good reading for a merely nominal price, it 
is certainly in subscribing for Hanrsr’s Youne Pxo- 
rin,”—New York Mail and Express. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILiustratern WEEKLY. 





A THRILLING SERIAL. 
In the issue of Harprr’s Youna Propie dated 
Ju uv 19 appears the Jirst instalment of anew serial 


story, entitled 


DERRICK STERLING. A STORY OF 
THE MINES. 


By KIRK MUNROE, 
Avutnor or “Tur Framineo Featurr,” 
“WAKULLA,” ETO. 
Ittostratev py W. A. ROGERS. 

Derrick Ste rling ix of the stuff that heroes are 
made of —honest, spirited, manly, courageous, and 
natural withal. The scenes among which his early 
life is spent and the incidents which befall the hero 
have all the glamour of romance, yet the incidents 
are only such as might happe n—indeed, the history 
of real life in the coal regions of Pennsylvania 
could show many stranger eventa—and the local 
surroundings are true to fact both in the author's 
and in the artist's work 


A specimen copy of Harper's Youne Prorxr, 
containing the first instalment of “ Derrick Ster- 
ling,” sent free on application, 


Hanprr’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per Year, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
ee a 
ON THE WING. 

TPVHE people who are the patrons of ho- 

tels seem to forget that while they get 
all the splendid luxury they can for their 
money, something also is due from them in 
the way of a behavior to correspond with 
the luxury, and that shall not be a reproach 
either to the house they frequent or to their 
name and race. 

Many of these persons seem to cherish a 
fancy that a hotel is like all out-doors, a 
place free for any sort of conduct; that one 
can stride along with the heavy tramp of a 
young elephant, and if any one is disturbed, 





any one is free, in return, to take the same 
strides and make the same resounding foot- 
falis. These persons shout and call to one 
another in the halls and on the stairways 
and from the doors of their rooms, the wo- 
men’s voices not always loud enough to be 
obnoxious, although their singing and 
laughing and piano practice in their rooms, 
with the transom open over the door, might 
as well be in the public hall, but the men’s 
voices strident and penetrating every where. 
These persons, again, give their orders to the 
| waiters and bell-boys at their doors in tones 
that would do credit to them in ont-door 
speaking on the stump, and they demand to 
be wakened by servants, at all inconvenient 
hours of the morning, with raps and cries 
and calls of “Six o’clock, sir,” “Half past 
six, sir,” “ Half past five, sir,” that waken 
every one else on the floor too, the whole 
thing done regardless of the next-door 
neighbor, who may need his or her morning 
nap, and to whom broken and disturbed 
sleep, or awakening before the desired and 
accustomed time, is absolutely noxious. In 
fact, this rapping business in the morning 
is becoming so serious a nuisance to others 
than those thus rapped up that the man- 
agers of hostelries who have the most re- 
gard for the comfort of their customers 
have been advised either to forbid it alto- 
gether, as a worn-out relic of barbarous 
usage, or to look about for some electric de- 
vice that shall wake the especial sleeper 
who desires to be awakened, without wak- 
ing all the other sleepers who desire and 
require to be left to their slumbers, and 
| who find themselves deprived of rest and— 
| which is about as bad—of good temper too, 
by the early raps and calls. 

Another variety of the tormentor to the 
| sensitive or even to the quietly disposed in 
| hotels is the slammer. As a rule, all the 
| bell-boys are slammers; that goes without 
their mothers never called them 
| back a thousand times or less to “shut the 
door over, and this time shut it gently’— 
but the guest who goes into his room and 
| 

| 








saying 


flings the door to behind him as if it were a 

snake he shook off his fingers, and makes 

the echoes resound with the clang of it, and 

the walls themselves vibrate, is regarded by 

everybody in his neighborhood as not mere- 

ly a vulgar wretch, but as one wanting 
| only the incentive and the opportunity in 
| order to fit to cut their throats. He 
may be the best-natured person in the 
} world, but he is in a tremendous hurry; he 
bangs his door, and tears out his key, and 
rushes down the hall as if the world would 
stop rolling before he reached the elevator. 
It makes no odds to him that the occupant 
of the room next door may be all but a dy- 
ing man, to whom sleep or quiet is the 
thread by which he holds existence ; he nev- 
er stays to think or to inquire how that 
may be; slam goes his door as he goes into 
his room, bang goes his door as he goes out 
of it. Is it not his room? Is it not his 
door? Shall not a man do as he will with 


be 


his own’? Did he come to a hotel to be 
lectured about gentle manners? Is not this 
the free American continent? Does not 


every one do the same thing in hotels? 
Slam! Bang! 
Of course the proprietor of no hotel can 


do anything to correct these annoyances. 


If the much-abused clerk, in giving each 
guest his key, said, “It is desirable that 


you shut your door gently and make as lit- 
tle noise as possible,” the outraged guest, 
robbed of his inalienable rights, would leave 
at once for another hotel—one where he 
could make all the noise he wished. It is 
only public opinion that can bring its pow- 
ers to bear on people so that they will con- 
duct themselves in as quiet and well-bred a 
manner in a hotel as in a private drawing- 
althongh it is to be confessed that 
there are seme men who will slam the doors 
anywhere. And if all this noise and ill- 
breeding is forgetfaulness—forgetfulness that 
leads to wrong-doing is one of the things 
that should be corrected as much as wrong 
intention. The person who regards the 
comfort and pleasure of his neighbor in oth- 
er places will regard those things in a ho- 
tel; and there seems to be no good reason 
why a hotel should be exempt from the 
workings of the Golden Rule, simply be- 
cause a man pays a large price for his privi- 
leges there. 

That guests will abuse furniture that 
does not belong to them, or treat it care- 
lessly, in a sort of unconscious resentment 
of this too large price, is as much a matter 
to be deprecated as the rest of the general 
behavior; and when it comes to abusing 
servants, then the usual inference is that 
they ‘are people not habitually in the re- 
ceipt of service at home, since those who 
have been the longest accustomed to the at- 
tentions of good servants have a demeanor 
toward servants with which no lack of cour- 
tesy can be associated. 

On the whole, experience shows us that 
the average American hotel patron is capa- 
ble of some reforms in his behavior in that 


room 








character—reforms that he himself and no- 
body else can accomplish, by remembering, 
with his own rights, the undoubted rights 
of others. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ORGANIZING MIND. 
£ ame goes through the post-office in early 


summer an immense interchange of views 
in respect to summer boarding-places in the 
country. It is safe to say that in the majority 
of these letters there appears, first or last, a 
remark like this: “The man of the house is not 
very efficient; it is his wife who carries it on.” 
In one case it was the man himself who frankly 
admitted the precise state of things to me, and 
volunteered the following commentary: “The 
reason is, you see, that it is my wife who has 
what I call the organizing mind.” 

There was a great deal of philosophy in this 
honest man’s admission, and he saw just the 
point which many of our amateur political econo- 
mists and labor reformers seem to me to miss. 
They assume that the hands of man produce ev- 
erything, clothes, food, and fuel. This may be true 
in certain tropical countries where clothes and fuel 
are almost superfluous, and food is obtained by 
stretching out the hands and pickinga fruit. But 
the theory certainly becomes false so soon as man 
has, or needs to have, a more systematic way of 
living. Wherever we drive in our summer jaunts 
through the country we see either the farmer at 
work in his fields or the operative in some little 
factory village. Yet the factory village has not 
been created by the “ hands,” but by some one’s 
head or by a series of heads. If it were burned 
down to-morrow, those who now labor in it would 
probably be powerless to recreate it and carry it 
on, even if all the capital it cost were put into 
their pockets. 1t seems unfair that the man who 
lives in the largest house in the village, and who 
never does a stroke of work with his hands, 
should have more consideration than all those 
who work with their hands from morning to 
night. But the reason is that he is more im- 
portant tothe village than all the rest: his place 
cannot be filled, while theirs can. He has the 
organizing mind, or at least represents some one 
else who has it. 

In case of the farmer, or at least the farmer 
of the Atlantic States, the distinction is less ob- 
vious because his work is less highly organized, 
He not only does his own work, but plans it also. 
Yet he uses at every moment the tools and pro- 
cesses which only the highest organization has 
perfected ; his mower, his reaper, even his plough 
and pitchfork, are the result of organizing mind 
brought to bear in some great establishment, per- 
haps a thousand miles away. Not only does the 
organizing mind control the working hand, but 
it controls even the merely inventive mind; and 
every improvement in the curves of a plough- 
share is the result of a series of single sugges- 
tions of separate inventors combined by some 
organizer into a structure which is, compared 
with the original sharpened stick, almost wholly 
the product of mind. There is nothing which 
commands such power as organizing mind, unless 
it be that subtle faculty which we call genius in 
the poet or the man of science—a finer and high- 
er power which unconsciously remoulds the 
world, organizing mind and all. 

I have been hoping all my life to see some 
signs that co-operation will one day displace com- 
petition; but that day seems as far off as ever, 
because it is competition, not co-operation, that 
knows how to avail itself-of the organizing mind. 
All the testimony from England, where co-opera- 
tion has gone much farther than here, is to the 
effect that while distributive co-operation—that is, 
the selling of goods on that method—has been 
carried very far, yet productive, co-operation, or 
the production of goods by joint effort, has made 
very little progress. The explanation is very ob- 
vious. The ablest writer who has come from the 
ranks of hand labor in England, so far as I 
know, Thomas Wright—who calls himself “ The 
Working Engineer,” and names his book Our 
New Masters—charges the difficulty to the im- 
possibility of enlisting the organizing mind on 
the side of co-operation. There is, he says, such 
a thing as “a capitalist talent,” and the existence 
of this is fatal to co-operation, because workmen 
themselves cannot be relied upon either to find 
out this talent or to trust it. The objection does 
not seem quite conclusive, when we remember 
that Carlyle and others have considered ali re- 
publican government impracticable on the same 
ground—that human beings could not or would 
not of themselves select their ablest men to rule 
them. In governmental affairs this has been 
partly compensated by the fact that men have at 
least learned better to rule themselves. For some 
reason or other this principle does not apply it- 
self so readily in business as in politics. Per- 
haps it is because business, which concerns every 
man’s bread, is more intense and absorbing than 
politics, and hence is reorganized more slowly. 

Undoubtedly the practical quality that needs 
most to be developed in women is the organizing 
mind. Not merely for the keeping of boarding- 
houses, but for all other purposes, what they 
need the most is the power of headship, the ca- 
pacity of managing a large enterprise, and hav- 
ing other workers to labor under their direction. 
It is idle to say that they are wanting by nature 
in this faculty; the state has always assumed 
that it was a thing to be expected of queens, and 
the church has recognized it alike in the abbesses 
of the Roman Catholic faith and in the deacon- 
esses of Puritanism. It has simply developed 
more slowly in women, because the exigencies of 
home and child-bearing have largely preoccu- 
pied them, and have made it necessary for men 
to undertake the task of organizing the life and 
labor of the world. But no one who sees how 














rapidly women have come, during the last thirty 








years, into the charge of great benevolent opera- 
tions, such as were once left to men only, can 
doubt the existence of a gradually maturing 
power in them which shall vet make them far 
more potent factors even than now, in public 
works. Meantime, the knowledge of their own 
need of organizing mind should give them anoth- 
er object-lesson in political economy, and enable 
them to understand much that is now puzzling. 
As society advances to greater complication we 
need the organizing mind more and more; we 
cannot ignore its existence; we must have its co- 
Operation; we must pay its price. For many 
years to come the natural organizers will have 
largely the management of the world; and al- 
most all social inequalities result from the fact 
that there are still too few such organizers to get 
the world’s work well done. c.Y 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. - 
IX.—WEDNESDAY. 


Eee first thing to be done on Wednesday 
morning is to remove all trace of the busi- 
ness of the two preceding days. The wash- 
boards, tubs, and wringer should have been out 
of the way before this, and if the press of work 
on Tuesday left no time: to take in the clothes- 
line, it should come down now. The ironing- 
board, blankets, eté., may be put out of sight, 
and the little duties that have been crowded out 
in the hurry of Monday and Tuesday be resumed. 

In a family where there is a large corps of 
domestics the household machinery may have 
run as smoothly as though Jaundry-work were 
unknown. But in the average American family, 
where but one maid is employed, it is hard not 
to overlook a few lapses from regularity on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, The use of a carpet-sweeper 
or of a dust-pan and brush to remove footprints 
or scraps, when at anotlier time a thorough sweep- 
ing would be deemed necessary, the shutting 
one’s eyes to a dingy window or unpolished brass- 
es, may be pardonable on such days, if ever. But 
with the relief from pressure that comes with 
Tuesday night the little slights that seemed ex- 
cusable in the midst of other occupations loom 
up as shocking negligences, and the first impulse 
of Wednesday morning is to repair them. The 
kitchen looks as though it needed the touch of 
a broom, now that tubs and tables are set back 
out of the way. The halls and stairs must have 
a systematic sweeping and dusting, and the rest 
of the house receive its share of attention. 

There is no desire to intimate by this that the 
usual routine of the house should be neglected, 
or that tidiness should be subordinated to the en- 
deavor to get the laundry-work out of the way. 
Still, unless the mistress resigns herself to a 
large amount of extra exertion on Monday and 
Tuesday, she can hardly fail to see trifling de- 
ficiencies in the condition of the various rooms, 
though they may not be apparent to other eves 
than her own, that are accustomed to be on the 
lookout for marks of neglect. 

General consent has converted Friday into 
sweeping day. What many wise house-keepers 
endorse and practise must surely have its founda- 
tion in common-sense; but there are also advan- 
tages in dividing this branch of domestic service. 
When part of the sweeping is done on some other 
day it secures the comfort of a moiety of the house 
on Friday, and guards against every room being 
in a state of at On 
Wednesday the sitting-room may be swept, and 
one or two bedchambers, if this is practicable. 
Wednesday, too, is the best dav in the week for 
washing windows; 
mits. The labor is almost thrown away if it is 
performed when a whirl of dust is blowing, or 
where the windows are in the full blaze of the 
sun. Cloudy skies are preferable. 

In cleaning windows the first step is to give 
them a thorough brushing that will dislodge 
the dust from sashes, ledges, and chinks. A 
small whisk-broom is the best for this office, and 
it should also be used on the outside and inside 
blinds. Whatever is left on the former will be 
beaten off on the panes by the next rain, spotting 
and streaking them, while the dust from the in- 


disagreeableness once, 


that is, if the weather per- 


ner shutters can hardly fail to settle on the 
glass. The brushing having been vigorously 


done, wipe off the windows with a dry cloth, rub- 
bing them well. Wash the sills and wood-work 
with a cloth dipped in warm water, and bring a 
fresh supply before beginning to wash the glass. 
Never use soap on windows, under penalty of 
making them cloudy. A little borax, pearline, 
or household ammonia may be added to the warm 
water, Choose old rags that are not linty, in 
order to avoid white specks on the panes. — 

Wring the cloths out before applying them. 
Nothing is gained by flooding the windows until 
the water runs down them in streams, except the 
pleasure of wiping them off again, and the cost 
of double time and labor. If a hose can be play- 
ed against the outside, or the water dashed on in 
pailfuls, it cleanses nicely, but when the glass is 
to be wiped off, the less water employed the bet- 
ter. There are housewives who boast that they 
can wash every window in a house with the con- 
tents of a small bottle of water, moistening the 
cloth from time to time. Such economy is hard- 
ly advisable, but if the panes are wiped with prop- 
er thoroughness before they are wet, a basin of 
water will do the work as well as a barrelful. 
When this methgd is pursued, the wet cloth 
should be followed instantly by a clean dry one, 
Otherwise streaks are prone to appear. 

The best window rags are made of worn-out 
flannel under-wear, torn into pieces of suitable 
size. These should not be thrown away after one 
service, as is too often done by improvident maid- 
servants. 

To the young honse-keeper old cloths, wheth- 
er linen, cotton, or flannel, are invaluable. Min: 
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a one would cheerfully echo the ery, “ New lamps 
for old,” of the peddler in the tale of Aladdin, and 
exchange some of her new finery and fresh napery 
for the soft old rags that are so necessary in 
house-keeping. Those who are so unfortunate 
as to lack a mother’s store-room to fall back 
upon in such emergencies find unbleached cheese- 
cloth of the cheapest quality a boon. After one 
soaking it is soft enough to be used for win- 
dow and floor cloths, dusters, mop-rags, and simi- 
lar services. With the aid of this, one need not 
be forced to the extremity of the bride who used 
to beg her husband pathetically to make haste 
and wear out his clothes, and who was finally 
reduced to purchasing rags from the laundress 
who came to her once a week. 

An excellent substitute for cloths in win- 
dow-washing is chamois-skin. The glass should 
be first wiped clean with a dry cloth. The 
chamois-skin must then be dipped in water, 
wrung out, and passed rapidly over the glass. 
A second wetting of the chamois follows ; it is 
squeezed very dry, and again rubbed over the 
pane. This will dry almost immediately. Both 
water and chamois-skin must be clean, and the 
former should be renewed as it becomes clouded. 
A soft cloth moistened in alcohol and rubbed on 
the glass adds lustre to it. Rubbing with plate 
powder may perhaps produce a brilliant effect, 
but it entails extra work in the wiping off of the 
white dust that will fall from the cloth on the 
wood-work and carpet. 

To polish glass, either in sashes or mirrors, 
nothing is better than soft tissue-paper. Where 
this cannot be procured, old newspapers, crum- 
pled and rubbed limp, are the best substitute. 
Plenty of “elbow grease” is needed to render 
these effective, but the results repay the exertion. 
The blinds should be kept closed for a season 
after the windows are washed, especially if the 
sun’s rays are likely to strike them, to prevent 
the glass becoming streaked, 

Wednesday is a good time for looking after the 
state of the paint in the rooms that have been al- 
ready swept, or in those where there is to be no 
sweeping the same week. Indeed, the doors will 
need daily attention even in homes where there are 
no children, while in the chambers from which 
little ones run back and forth constantly the task 
will sometimes have to be repeated every few 
hours. Our thrifty grandmothers avoided this ex 
penditure of time and trouble by having the 
doors painted black above and below the latch, 
that the finger-marks, even if there, might not be 
visible. This custom has gone out of fashion, 
but the hard-wood finishings that are becoming 
more usual each year show the traces of dusty 
fingers less perceptibly than the white paint so 
long considered “the thing.” In wiping the 
marks from paint, sapolio, scourene, or any such 
preparation may be used, but these or soap should 
be rubbed on a flannel dipped in hot water. If 
an ordinary cotton or linen rag is employed, the 
paint is apt to come off with the dirt. House- 
hold ammonia added to the water usually serves 
the purpose as well as soap, and even this should 
be utilized in moderation upon hard wood. The 
oiled surface is quickly impaired by alkalies, and 
the unpolished space around the door handle, 
while doubtless bearing triumphant testimony to 
the tidiness of mistress and maid, is yet a serious 
blemish upon the aspect of the room. 

This is one of the best days in the week to in- 
vite company. If visitors are expected, this 
should be taken into account in the day’s work, 
and that so disposed as not to conflict with the 
arrangements for the guests. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BELTED WAISTS, SASHES, ETC. 


7 belted waist, or “ banded bodice,” as tailors 
_ say, is in great favor for summer toilettes of 
all fabrics, from those of the simplest tennis flan- 
nels and muslins to elaborate of em- 
broidery and lace; these have a full straight 
skirt gathered to the belt, and are without drapery. 
The sash is passed around the waist and tied be- 
hind in long loops and ends; the loops may be 
flatly folded, or there may be a single open loop 
that swings and forms drapery. Such dresses 
worn at Ascot races by young English women had 
the full straight skirt of embroidered muslin in 
an all-over pattern, with the belted waist and sash 
of China silk either white or colored; in the lat- 
ter case a colored silk foundation skirt is worn 
under the white skirt. Lace skirts made of the 
forty-inch laces, either black or white, are worn 
with belted waists of China crape or of surah, 
either black, white, or colored, and a broad sash 
is added to match. The gayest Roman sashes 
are brought in such broad widths that the gath- 
ered bodice may be made of them, and the sash 
is arranged like an apron drapery. Roman moiré 
sashes with the stripes lengthwise are much used 
this season in various dark combinations as well 
as in-the true Roman colors, The Pompadour 
striped sashes are a novelty, with bands of satin 
strewn with small flowers of natural colors alter- 
nating with watered silk stripes. The surah 
sashes are imported with diagonal stripes and 
rows of balls separated by heavily twilled lines ; 
these tie so closely that they do not come untied 
easily, and for this reason are liked for children. 

The broadest sashes are fourteen inches wide, 
but the popular widths are from nine to eleven 
inches. White, cream-tinted, and yellow sashes 
are most used. Watered ribbans with picot 
edges are the general choice for sashes, and are 
worn plain or striped, or else glacé in the change- 
able coloring now so fashionable in Paris—red 
changes with blue, shrimp pink with white, blue 
with écru, and rose pink with green. The “ flo- 
rescent” ribbons are also new for sashes. These, 
instead of being one color shot across another, 
have changeable shades dyed in the silk, and are 
either two tones of a color or else they have the 
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color lightened by white, as pale rose with white, 
yellow with white, or lavender and white. Satin 
bands and cords along the edges are seen on the 
newest ribbons. Madras plaid sashes in dull 
colors, but of the bright taffeta silks, are worn 
with black lace or net dresses, and in some in- 
stances the silk skirt under the lace is also of 
plaid silk. When sashes are worn with basques 
they follow the outline of the front of the basque, 
being folded narrowly and flat or left wide, as is 
most becoming to the wearer, and the loops pass 
under the postilion, making the back very bouf- 
fant. 


FOR THE SEA-SIDE AND MOUNTAINS. 


Changeable wool stuffs of very light weight are 
the novelty introduced for summer dresses at the 
sea-side and country resorts. These come in plain 
grounds, and also with small figures of bright col- 
or in diamonds, blocks, Greek keys, or fine lines 
clustered together to form broad stripes. The 
figured parts are used for the kilt-pleated skirt 
and to trim the basque of the plain goods, form- 
ing a collar and cuffs, and either a vest or a short 
gathered plastron, Gray changing to cactus red 
and strewn with red blocks makes a pretty com- 
bination; there are also Gobelin blues shot with 
écru, violet with golden brown, and paler blue 
with gray shading. 


COACHING COATS AND CAPS, 


White ulsters and cricket caps to match are 
chosen for coaching and for sea-side wear, Some 
of these are entirely plain, with merely rows of 
stitching for their trimming, while others have a 
hood with silk lining of Gobelin blue or bright 
searlet, or of glacé silk, and the cap is trimmed 
with a kerchief to match set in puffs and pointed 
ends in front or on one side, Green cloth jack- 
ets of bright green billiard cloth are made for 
Newport and for sea-side wear generally, over 
white wool or muslin dresses, and are also pretty 
additions to black lace toilettes when a wrap is 
needed. 

FLANNEL DRE‘ 

Tennis flannels, or the gingham flannels, as 
they are called, are popular country dresses this 
season, their gingham-like stripes giving them 
great variety in colors, and making them rival 
the dark blue and white serges and flannels that 
are always used. The belted waist and full 
straight skirt, with sash of the same, are the sim- 
ple design for these comfortable and inexpensive 
A white felt sailor hat, or one of white 
straw, with a white band around the crown, is 
worn with flannel dresses of any color. 


dresses. 


GINGHAM GOWNS. 


The striped Scotch ginghams and zephyrs 
French cottons make cool and pretty g 
mornings at Saratoga and Tuxedo. Pale blue 
stripes of irregular widths on white, or even 
stripes of strawberry red and white, are chosen 
in these ginghams, and made up with a round 
full skirt that has a broad insertion of embroid- 
ery above the hem, a round waist with lengthwise 
rows of embroidery in front and back, slightly 
full sleeves gathered to an insertion wristband, 
and a sash of the gingham with rows of insertion 
the ends. A more elaborate gown of 
China blue and white striped zephyr has the 
skirt made with two wide gathered flounces 
across the front and sides, with short drapery 
above of the stripes taken crosswise and show- 
ing the selvage of the cotton fabric instead of 
being hemmed; the back drapery is in nearly 
straight full breadths. The basque has surplice 
fronts gathered on the shoulders, lapped to the 
left side, and bluntly rounded below instead of 
being pointed. The V-shaped space below the 
throat has a plastron of open Hamburg work, 
and a collar and cuffs of the same embroidery. 
A white felt sailor hat with blue and white 
striped ribbon bands completes this pretty toi- 
lette. 
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AMATEUR DRESS-MAKING, 


The amateur dress-maker with whom economy 
is an object can make simple and pretty morning 
dresses of the old-fashioned white cross-barred 
muslins which are revived now that all plaids and 
cross-bars are in favor, The satin-like and open 
bars are effective in one to two inch plaids, and 
can be made with a belted waist, short apron 
over-skirt, and a lower skirt with two deep 
flounces across the front. To give an air of style 
to this simple gown attention should be given to 
small details: for instance, the flounces should be 
cut bias, and the sleeves should also be bias and 
slightly full, having but one seam, being gathered 
at the top and again at the wristband, where a 
cuff may be turned back or a frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace may be added. The waist is shirred 
at the neck and waist line in front and behind, 
and has a turned-over Byron collar or a deeper 
sailor collar. The over-skirt has an apron made 
crosswise of the material, with two back breadths 
bunched at the top and reaching to the floor, yet 
caught up in the middle to fall in two points. 
Such a dress will cost but $3 or $4 if made at 
home. Add to this some pale blue or lavender 
velvet ribbon, with purled edges and satin on the 
wrong side, worn as a belt fastened in front by a 
square bow, with another square bow higher up 
the corsage, and a smaller bow on the wristbands, 
or else a bracelet tied around each arm half-way 
between the elbow and wrist. A dog-collar of 
the velvet ribbon can be fastened by a tiny 
brooch or clasp, or else tied in a small bow. 

At the furnishing stores steels are put in the 
skirts*ef, all wash dresses, but instead of these, 
ladies Who superintend their own wardrobes 
make-petticoats of striped dimity or of coarse 
muslin, with bars of cords that will hold starch 
well, and arrange this stiff material in flounces 
across the back; this is worn as a short under- 





skirt, and when tied back gives the effect of a 


long tournure. A short bustle of steels or whale- 
bones is sometimes added at the top. Over this 
is worn a cambric petticoat with an embroidered 
or tucked flounce which is pretty enough to be 
seen through the sheerest lawn skirts, When 
steels are used in wash dresses the upper steel 
is placed so near the top that a cushion bustle 
can be dispensed with, as it is unwholesome and 
too warm for comfort. The upper casing is five 
or six inches below the belt; it is slit open by 
the placket-hole, and the steel crosses the slit 
uncovered. Tapes are attached to the ends, and 
must be left untied until the wearer puts the 
skirt on, as otherwise there would not be suf- 
ficient room for her to pass the skirt over her 
shoulders ; she then ties it with ease the size re- 
quired. The steeis lower down are permanently 
tied when the dress is made. 

Yokes are in such great favor this summer 
that even vests have yokes or voke-like pieces at 
the top—a useful fashion, as those who find white 
vests unbecoming can have velvet of a becoming 
color in a pointed yoke at the top of the basque, 
with the vest’ below of white tucked muslin, 
pleated silk, or shirred crape. 

Lace jabots are again in favor for the fronts 
of dressy basques, and are especially liked with 
a single revers of velvet. Thus a pretty basque 
of mauve China silk or of cotton satteen of a 
plain ground bas a velvet revers on the right 
front, broad at top and sloping to a point at the 
end, being trimmed along its straight edge with 
a full frill or jabot of Oriental lace, nearly three 
inches wide, in deep cream tint, or darkened to 
coffee-color. 

The crocheted white laces and Irish point 
embroidery are very effectively used as a wide 
border at the foot, or a side band on the skirt, 
and as a yoke or vest on the waist of cotton sat- 
teen dresses in shades of pale gray, heliotrope, 
or the du pink known as old-rose. These bor- 
dered skirts are always plain and round, not 
pleated. For many dresses the velvet border is 
sufficient without the lace. Shirred side breadths 
are also used for skirts of cotton satteen, cotton 
crape, or any of the dressy cotton fabrics that 
are sent to the cleaner instead of being laundried 
at home; a wide cluster of shirring is just below 
the belt, and a similar cluster is half-way down 
the skirt. In summer silk skirts this shirring is 
carried across the entire back on cords, and in 
net dresses the fulness is drawn on ribbons. 
The drapery then falls in two points behind, dis- 
closing the gathers, and also in a pointed apron 
in front, showing the gathers on the sides. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Reprern; Arnoup, Constaste, & Co.;: James 
McCrerery & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Bro- 
THERS; and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. HAMILTON FisH, whose recent death is 
mourned by a large circle of loving friends and 
relatives, for more than fifty years held a prom- 
inent position among American women. While 
faithfully discharging her social obligations, she 
never neglected the tender duties which fell to 
her as the mother of a large family of children. 
She was a woman of rare intellectual attain- 
ments, and of a loving and charitable disposi- 
tion. Her good deeds were quietly performed, 
and there are many among the poor and needy 
who will long and gratefully cherish her mem- 
ory. During the spring past Mr. and Mrs. Fisu 
celebrated their golden wedding at their home- 
stead on Stuyvesant Square. 

—Secretary WHITNey has sold Grasslands, his 
country place near Georgetown. When he pur- 
chased it, two years ago, the land was valued at 
$300 per acre. It hus now been sold for more 
than three times that sum. 

—Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has donated $250,000 
for the endowment of a free library in the city 
of Edinburgh. The ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner-stone took place recently in the presence of 
an eminent assembly, 

—Mrs. JEANNETTE M, THURBER, Whose name 
is knownall over the country in connection with 
the National Opera Company, is a handsome 
brunette with large hazel eyes and dazzling 
teeth. She wears her hair combed high off her 
forehead in the style known as that of La Pumpa- 
dour. Her skirts are like the skirts of any other 
womuan’s dress, but she wears a coat and waist- 
coat of the most ultra tailor-made style, with a 
turned-down linen collar held together with a 
loosely tied silk tie. Her wateh chain is made 
of Egyptian searabs, and runs through a button- 
hole from waistcoat pocket to waistcoat pocket. 
On her shapely hands she wears a number of 
curious and valuable rings. In the winter Mrs. 
THURBER lives in New York. In the summer 
she rusticates in the Catskills, in a very primi- 
tive style of mountain cottage, which she calls 
**Lotos Land.’ Her writing-paper from ** Lo- 
tos Land” is made to represent birch bark, and 
the imitation is so good that one might think 
she had torn it off of the nearest tree rather 
than that it came from a stationer’s shop. 

—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke says that American 
women don’t know how to live. If they want 
health, she writes, let them learn to live in fresh 
air—open their windows, wear flannel night- 
gowns, and take a jug of hot water to bed if 
they are cold, but never to sleep with closed 
windows—and air all their clothes and their 
room daily, eat simple, wholesome food, wear 
boneless waists and button their skirts on them, 
and take the heels off their boots. Then, she 
argues, they will be rosy, happy, healthy, and a 
comfort to everybody as well as themselves. 

—EvGenir« JOHN, whose novels of aristocratic 
Germany, written under the signature of * E. 
Marlitt,”’ have been made familiar to us by the 
translations of Mrs. WISTER, has just died sud- 
denly at her home in Thuringia. For many 
past she was a companion to the Princess 
DERHAUSEN, Who guve her a home and patron- 
age before she made her reputation in litera- 
ture. 

—STANLEY Brown, private secretary to the 
late President GARFIELD, is the son of a carpen- 
ter living in Washington. He graduated at the 
High-School in that city, studied stenography, 
and at the age of twenty-one became the Presi- 
dent’s private secretary, on a salary of $3500 u 





year. After GARFIELD’s death Mr. Brown re 
sumed his desk in the office of the Geological 
Survey, and after remaining there a year or two, 
he entered the Sheflield Scientific School at Yale, 
where he is still a student. 

—HeLena C. Wooisen, a native of Cuba, is 
said to be the first foreign-born woman to take 
out naturalization papers in the United States 
This was in 1872. There was one also in 1882, 
s0 that Mrs. Lanerry, in 1887, comes third on 
the list. 

—JEANNE Hua@o is said to bear a striking r 
semblance to her grandfather. She is now quite 
a young lady, but has lost none of the ingenu 
ousness Which Victor HuGo made it a point to 
cultivate in her. 

—Miss WINNARETTA SinGer, the daughter of 
the sewing-machine millionaire, is worth more 
than one million dollars in her own right. 
notwithstanding this, and the fact that she is 
about to murry the Prince de Montbellard, 
she cultivates her talent for painting as assidu 
ously as though her bread and butter depended 
upon it. 

—Miss A. F. Ramsey, of Girton College, who 
gained such signal honor at recent Cam 
bridge classical tripos, has a picture devoted to 
her in the current Punch Mr. Puneh, in pro 
fessor’s robes, is politely showing Miss Ramsey, 
also in academie robes, into a first-class railway 
carriage labelled ‘* For ladies only.” 

—Mrs. GLapsTONE is described as a very ami- 
able, gracious-looking lady, with iron gray hair, 
thick and abundant, brushed down over her 
ears. She has good color, regular features, and 
clear blue-gray eyes, in which any one may read 
her sincere admiration for her husband if she is 
watching him on any public eceasion or 
versing about him in private 

—Mr. GLADSTONE, us seen on the occasion of 
the recent presentation of a memorial from his 
American friends, wore a light gray frock suit 
and white waistcoat, upon which hung a pair 
of black-rimmed eye-g! the button 
hole of his coat he wore a large pink rose-bud; 
around his high standing collar a loosely tied 
polka-dot scarf; upon his right hand a gold knot 
ring. His cheeks were flushed, and he 
appeared robust and full of vitality His fore 
head is high, full, and only hth ! 1. 
His gray hair is very thin, but ther urh to 
bring over the top and to conce 
baldness. 
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His eyebrows are very pronounced; 
his eyes are deep set and black; his 
fierce and prominent Roman one bh is 
large, the lips are thin, the jaw is and 
positive, and his closely shaved beard makes a 
blue tint upon the lower part of his face 

—Miss Grace Howarp, of New York city, 
gone to Dakota, where she has 
industrial school for the Crow Creek Ir 
Miss HowARD has not gone out as a missic 
but to teach the Indian women to eut 
clothing and household articles for themselves 
and their families. Indian girls, Miss Howakp 
says, do not make good servants, but they are 
willing and anxious to learn to help themselves 
as native-born American girls do. 

—Mrs. FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZARO has 
started a magazine in Italy, of which she 
editor. It is called La Rassegna degli J 
Femminili, and, as its title indicates, is 
to the interests of women rhe 
now reached its sixth number, 
the good wishes and influence of the 
Italy and the ladies of her court. 

—Rosert Louis Stevenson will prot 
rive in New York some time in Aug 
tember. He proposes to cross the pl 
pass a year or so in California and 
for the benefit of his health ll 
Mr. STEVENSON’S first trip to America, bu 
to be hoped that he will travel more 
ably than he did on that me 
when he crossed in the steerage, the 
lady who is now his wife being 
cabin passengers in the same ship 

—NATALIE, ex-Queen of Servia, 
ly fond of flowers and childrer 
have rescued a little girl once 
a mad dog. During the 
she was to be found day 
pitals. 

—MELVILLE Dewey, the librar 
bia Col +, Says that wl j 
was begun only as an experiment, every woman 
graduating the first year has obtained a p \ 
and the number of applicants for admission is 
80 lurge that only the best will be accepted 

—A complete social revolution has been ef 
fected in Pekin by the Marquis and Marchioness 
TSENG, since the return of the minister from Eu 
rope. hey receive the visits of foreigners at 
their private house, and they also visit freely at 
all the foreign Iegations. Marquis is the 
first Chinese official of rank to break 
through the rigid Pekin 
countenanced no relations wit 
peals. 

—The Boston antiquarian Hassam, whe 
souvenirs of HANCOCK and 
STER, has among the lattera pocket matel 
solid gold, richly chased, f much intrinsic 
value. At the recent meeting of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery in ton he filled with 
the punch of the day a Mrs. Wes 
STER gave him some thit and sent 
it as a reminiscence of great Senator to 
President CLEVELAND 

—Professor CHARLES 
dent of the Archwolowical Lustitute of Americ 
is doing more than any other scholar for the 
permanent endowment of the American School 
at Athens, and for the American exploratious 
in Magna Grecia. Through his influence the 
$100,000 needed for the school will undoubted 
ly soon be raised. Professor Noxtron thinks 
that it is quite time that the United States 
should share with Germany and France the fam 
and profit of classical exploration, and that, uf 
ter raising the endowment fund, the first thing 
to be done is to put the school in charge of a 
permanent director who possesses the requi 
site scholarship, resolution, and adiministrative 
tact. 

—Librarian Poo.g, of tlie Chicago Public Li- 
brary, whose Index to Periodical Literature las 
made his name familiar in every country where 
English is spoken, began the preparation of the 
work when he was a Sophomore at Yale ¢ 
in 1848. 

—The bronze statue of ScHUYLER COLFAX 
Indianapolis stands eight feet four inches hig! 
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on a granite pedestal twelve 
Three blocks at the base represent Faith, 
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| and Charity. ‘The cost is about 36000, 
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EDGING FOR Livoxase.—Mapema Work. 





















Dressinc Sacque.—Front ann Back. i 
For pattern a fe ogee see eee 4 
. LLL, Figs. 17 : 

Lapy’s Drawers. ’ 

Lapy’s Drawers. 
For pattern —. oe scription see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 50 and 51. For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 15 and 16. 
Liven CoLiar. Linen Counar. oY 
For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V1., Fig. 31. Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 59-61. 
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Fiannet Nigut-Gown 
For pattern _ - sc Pee see Supplement, 
VIIL., Figs. 35-38. 





Campric Nigut-Gown, 
For description see Supplement, 
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For pattern and de: aoe see Supplement, AS er Ay va 
No. IX., Figs. 39-42. 2 ) ‘ih i Wat 





Fig. 2.—Comnine Mantie.—Back.—| See Fig, 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 82-84. 


Fig. 1.—Comptnc _Mantix.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.] = ’ a , 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 32-34. yy } biaciieacteectctee 
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Frexcn Crrmise. Suorr Perrooar. * CuEMIse with Bann. 
For pettern and description sce Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 52 and 53. For diagram and description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 22 and 23, 
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Fig. 1.—Lack Suaws Draven to For 


Embroidered 
Towel Covers. 
Some embroid- 
ered towel covers 
or ornamental 
towels in various 
styles of decora- 
tion are illus- 
trated in this 
group On the ex- 
treme left is a lin- 
en momie - cloth 
towel, with a bor- 
der on one end of 
Egyptian design 
worked partly in 
outline stitch and 
partly solid with 
linen working 
thread of three 
colors—light and 
dark blue = and 
écru. The large 
monograin is eight 
inches deep, and 








Cross Stircu Borner. 
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Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 














Triuep Pintow-Cases. 


is also worked in colors. <A knotted fringe is at the edge. Next to this 
is a damask towel with a deep border of Russian embroidery worked in 
cross stitch with the characteristic red, blue, and yellow or éeru. The 
fringe has a drawn-thread heading and is elaborately knotted. A nar- 
row border to correspond is at the other end. The damask towel shown 
next in the cut has a deep graceful border richly worked in colored 
silks. The design is Japanesque in style, and is worked in flat satin 
stitch in shades of olive, yellow, ivory, brown, red, and blue. The edge 
is scalloped and fringed. The towel at the right hand is of glossy 
damask with the design woven in colors. It is ornamented with large 
interlaced initials worked in satin stitch in white and blue. 


Empromerep Towrrt Covers. 





Fig. 2—Lack SHawt Drarep to Form a Manrix.—Back.—f[See Fig. 1.] 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 








































Trimmed Pil- 
low-Cases. 
An oblong lin 

en pillow-slip is 

shown at the left 
of this group, 
trimmed with 

Greek - patterned 

linen lace inser- 

tion and edging 

It is made of two 

pieces, each thirty 

inches deep and 
thirty-four wide, 
which are joined 
on one long and 
two short sides, 

On the other long 

side the under 

half is hemmed 

an inch and a 

quarte rdeep; the 

upper side has a 

button-hole flv of 

the same width 
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stitched underneath, and button-holes are worked 
in pairs, horizontally in the fly and transversely 
in the hem of the under part; the button-holes 
are slipped over buttons set on a flap underneath. 
The insertion is on the upper side only, and the 
edging surrounds three sides. 

The folded pillow-case at the centre is made 
of fine linen, ornamented with hand-embroidered 
scalloped edges and monogram, and with colored 
ribbon. The upper side is twenty-nine inches 
deep by thirty-one wide, is hemmed and embroid- 
ered on the four sides, and has a monogram that 
covers a space four inches by three worked on it 
in solid satin stitch embroidery with white cotton. 
At three inches from the outer edge and at inter- 
vals of two inches from each other slits an inch 
and three-quarters long are cut in the linen, and 
buttoned-holed around the edges; a ribbon is 
drawn through these slits, with a bow placed at 
each of the four corners. The plain under side 
of the pillow-case is twenty-six inches deep by 
twenty-eight wide, and is stitched against the up- 
per on three sides; on the fourth side the case 
has a fastening of buttons and button-holes like 
that described, and shown in the third pillow- 
case in the cut; this case is made the same as 
the preceding one, but has a band of close French 
embroidery set on round the edge, and the rib- 
bon omitted, 





PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
THE ODDITIES. 


FFE country has vet to be discovered where the 

people do not keep pets of some sort, unless 
it be those inhospitable lands where man him- 
self can scarcely live, and the dogs that are kept 
are for use rather than for pleasure. Each race, 
also, has its own peculiar pets, the South Ameri- 
ean his monkeys, the native of Madagascar his 
lemurs, Africans their parrots, Central Americans 
their droll little armadillos and nose-bears, Bra- 
zilians their hosts of small beasts, even down to 
their fire-beetles, which ladies fasten by a tiny 
chain to their shoulder; and so one could go on 
through all the countries of the globe. 

Of the monkey as a pet volumes have been 
written, and all writers agree that for mischief, 
roguery, and tricks nothing that wears fur can 
compare to the Simian race. I will only say of 
this pet that it is so active it is a cruelty to keep 
it either in a cage or chained. To be happy, or 
even comfortable, it must have something to do. 
It is troublesome and destructive, though it is true 
that its pranks are exceedingly funny, and show 
intelligence and fertility of invention equalled by 
no other animal. 

A very attractive little creature is the marmo- 
set, the smallest of the monkey tribe. Where 
no birds are kept, and it has the freedom of the 
house, it is winning and affectionate. One that I 
knew had its home in a tiny round basket hang- 
ing to the belt of its mistress, and was very cun- 
ning in its ways. It is not so bright as the larger 
members of the family, and therefore not so de- 
structive, but it has excessive curiosity, and likes 
no better fun than to turn over a work-basket or 
a drawer and examine every article, not always to 
its improvement. The greatest trouble in our cli- 
mate is to keep a marmoset warm, The little 
animal soon learns to draw close to people for 
warmth. Its preferred bed is always in some 
one’s pocket, or in the neck inside the collar in 
front, where, so small is it, it is able to cuddle 
down and sleep. It is very hard to keep the del- 
icate creature alive more than a few months with 
ua, and its long decline with what seems like con- 
sumption is not pleasing to see. Also, it should 
never be in the room with birds, for it appears 
to be wild to get at them, and it would make 
short work with nearly any bird. 

The marmoset is a timid little creature: a 
strange noise at night will frighten it almost into 
fits. When in good health and spirits, however, 
it is extremely playful, and amusing to watch. 
Two or three marmosets in ‘a frolic will do more 
comical things than perhaps any other animal. 

An interesting pet, very much misunderstood, 
and therefore rarely satisfactory, is the rabbit. 
The manner in which rabbits are usually kept, in 
a box in the yard, fed when the boys think of it, 
and visited possibly once a day, is not conducive 
to much acquaintance; and one thing is very 
certain: we can never know anything of the char- 
acteristics of the animals we collect about us 
until we win their confidence, make them famil- 
jar with us, and give them enough freedom to be 
happy and to display ‘their individuality. 

Strange as it may seem, the common rabbit is 
a pleasing house pet—quiet and neat in habit, 
silent and easily pleased, yet affectionate, and 
capable of being taught many things. It is cer- 
tainly very ornamental. Strange that the people 
who have read Cowper’s delightful story of his 
hares should not more generally domesticate the 
gentle little beast. Hares are said to be more 
knowing than rabbits, but probably that is be- 
cause hares have been more lovingly studied. 

Bewitching, indeed as pets, are the various 
squirrels, Thousands of stories are told of the 
intelligence, the roguish tricks, the unconqnera- 
ble playfulness of the fun-loving animal. There 
is nothing that a lively little rascal of a few inch- 
es in size and with a very active brain can do that 
this fellow will not treat you to, and if you pos- 
sess two or three of them, and allow them the 
freedom of a room, you will have a perpetual 
cireus before your eyes. They romp together in 
a wonderfully, droll way, and are as much more 
playful than kittens as can be imagined, perform- 
ing feats of leaping and scrambling over things 
impossible to any other creature. 

The squirrel’s wants are simple: only a con- 
venient pocket or other soft retreat where he can 
roll himself into a ball and sleep, and a box of 
nuts to nibble. But 1 warn you to look out for 
your furniture, for a rodent must gnaw. Tops 
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of doors, backs of chairs, edges of drawers, and 
other convenient places will be sure to show 
marks of his sharp teeth. Not infrequently, too, 
they are to be found in the flesh of his friends, 
for he is quick-tempered and nervous, and a sud- 
den start puts him in a panic, when his teeth 
meet in your hand, not from malice, but from 
pure fright. 

The squirrel is as full of mischief as a monkey, 
and so quick that nothing is safe from him, 
You lay down your pen or paper, and he is there 
in a flash, snatches it—selecting instinctively the 
thing you specially prize—and is off to the high- 
est perch he can find, far out of your reach, 
answering all your appeals and commands with 
a saucy chatter so funny that you cannot be 
angry. He will tear your flowers to pieces, de- 
stroy your papers, nibble unsightly holes in 
your picture-frames, and do other mischiefs too 
numerous to mention, yet so winning is the 
rogue you cannot find it in your heart to punish 
or to banish him. 

Yet in spite of his naughtiness he is loving 
and confiding where his eonfidence has been 
won. The squirrels of a certain park in the 
heart of Memphis are famous for their tameness, 
because they are protected by law. They are so 
tame, running all over visitors, especially if they 
suspect the presence of sugar or nuts, that many 
are stolen and carried away. One of the odd- 
est sights in the world is to be seen in that park 
at the squirrels’ meal-time. The keeper rings a 
bell, when—presto!—from every corner of the 
grounds the little beasts start on a long gallop 
for the spot where they are fed. It is comical 
and very interesting, showing how much pleasure 
we might have from the little-understood wild 
animal life about us, if people could be induced 
to treat the creatures kindly and let them alone. 

Squirrels like fruit as well as nuts, and oc- 
casionally a bit of fresh meat, but unfortunately 
it is said that they also enjoy living birds, and 
so are unsafe to be in the house with them. If 
one happens upon a young squirrel it may easily 
be brought up, being fed milk either from a 
medicine dropping tube or a fresh clay tobaecco- 
pipe, taking the warm milk into the mouth—in 
the latter case—and forcing it through the pipe, 
the small end of which isin the mouth of the 
droll little beast. 

The flying-squirrel is not quite so bright as the 
last mentioned animal, but is a very pretty and 
attractive evening pet. He sleeps all day. I 
know a gentleman who had one of these in a 
cage with a common red squirrel. The former 
entertained him in the evening while his red 
brother was sleeping, and remained curled up 
into a ball of fur all day while his room-mate 
scampered all over the house at his pleasure. It 
was a case of “ Box and Cox,” and seemed satis- 
factory to both. That household never lacked 
amusement, day or night. 

The favorite whim of the flying-squirrel is to 
climb and leap to the greatest height possible— 
the top of a door or bookcase—and from thence 
sail down on to the head of his master or friend. 
Sometimes he lands safely, but occasionally he 
misses, and goes scrambling over one’s back or 
face. Another choice spot to aim for is a book 
or paper in the hands of his victim, and to have 
a lively fellow, even of small weight, plump sud- 
denly into the middle of a newspaper, is some- 
what disconcerting. However, ag in the case of 
all animals that one becomes interested in, the 
owner submits with good grace, and becomes—as 
do all pet lovers—in more or less degree a slave 
to their notions. 

There is an animal that I suppose must be call- 
ed a pet, since it is at present fashionable, and 


_ yet it displays so little intelligence, and in gen- 


eral seems so absolutely emotionless, that there 
is little to say about it. There have been cases 
in which it has exhibited some character, but or- 
dinarily it is a mere lump of flesh, and of all pets 
the most unattractive. I refer to the alligator. 
All that is needed to preserve its life is water 
that it can go into, and clams or oysters cut up 
and placed where it can eat them when alone. If 
these are faithfully supplied, with a tolerable de- 
gree of heat, the detestable life may be preserved 
till the creature is big enough to bite off a hand 
or a foot from one of the children. I know of 
no other use for this pet. 


MAJOR AND MINOR" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avrnor or “ Turetpy Hatt,” “ Aprian Vina,” 
“Heaps or Money,” “ No New Tune,” ero. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 
A LITTLE HOLIDAY. 


T is not a pleasant thing to have the gout, nor 
is it a creditable thing to overeat yourself; 
but since, unfortunately,a very considerable num- 
ber of persons both have the one and do the 
other, society at large ought to be thankful for 
the existence of Homburg. Dismal indeed would 
be the lot of those who should find themselves 
reduced to choose between Bath and Buxton as 
a locus peenitentia, Now Homburg in the month 
of August is by no means a dismal place. The 
light air, the bright sunshine, the early hours, 
the excellent bands, which begin to tune up while 
the dew is still on the grass and sound their last 
note only at bedtime, the host of friends whom 
everybody is sure to fall in with in the neighbor- 
hood of the Elisabethan: spring—all these com- 
bine.to render life at that gay little watering-place 
a cheerful, innocent, and invigorating sort of 
business for all such as the beneficent action of 
the waters does not cause ‘to lie down upon the 
flat of their backs and howl aloud. 
But indeed if Homburg: had been as dull, as 








empty, and as enervating as London at the same 
season, not the less would it have appeared of 
all spots upon the earth’s surface the most de- 
sirable to Brian Segrave. Little did he, who 
knew not the meaning of the word gout, care 
about the curative properties of climate or Brun- 
nen; little did it matter to him whether or not 
the broad alleys of the gardens and the terraces 
in front of the Cursaal were thronged daily by 
an assemblage of British peers, Members of Par- 
liament, and other celebrities, with liere and there 
an affable Royal Highness or Serenity amongst 
them: to him there was but one person in Hom- 
burg whose presence was of the very smallest 
importance; and a great joy it was to him to 
discover—as he did on the first occasion of his 
meeting with her—that this was not the Miss 
Huntley of Park Lane who was holding out her 
hand to him, but the Beatrice Huntley of Kings- 
cliff, whose frank good-fellowship had made him 
feel at ease and happy in her company before 
ever he had committed the folly of falling in 
love with her. The difference was perhaps more 
perceptible to him now than it had been in Lon- 
don. Assuredly she had not shown any lack of 
friendship to him then; only he had had a sense 
of distance from her—social inferiority would be 
rather too strong an expression—which had not 
been the less real for being difficult of definition, 
and which, in some undefinable fashion, troubled 
him no longer in this clearer atmosphere. 

In any case, she seemed bent upon dismissing 
Park Lane and all its associations from her mem- 
ory for the time being. ‘I am out for a holiday, 
and I want to enjoy it,” was almost the first 
thing that she said. “Suppose we agree that 
during the next three weeks we will treat Eng- 
land as a mere geographical expression ?” 

“I am prepared to treat everything and every- 
body exactly as you think best,” Brian replied. 

She raised her eyebrows and smiled. “ Really? 
Then I will tell you just what you shall do, so 
that there may be no mistake. Evéry morning 
at half past seven, or a quarter to eight at latest, 
you will meet us at the Elisabethan Brunnen and 
trudge up and down, up and down with us, while 
we drink our prescribed number of glasses and 
the band plays, until you are ready todrop. Per- 
haps I shall introduce you to one or two fellow- 
sufferers, and if I do, you must treat thein civilly. 
Some liberty ought to be allowed to you with 
regard to your treatment of yourself; so you 
needn’t drink the waters if you don’t think they 
would be good for you. Well, then you will go 
home to breakfast, and you can rest or compose 
operas or do what you like until the middle of 
the day, when you will meet us again at the Cur- 
saal and join us in a nondescript sort of meal. 
In the afternoon we shall stroll down to the lawn- 
tennis ground—by-the-way, I hope you have 
brought flannels and a racquet with you—and 
if it isn’t too hot and there are some nice people 
there, we shall play. Otherwise we sliall look 
on and listen to the old fogies talking scandal. 
I hate driving ; but sometimes you will be taken 
out for a drive, as a small concession to Miss 
Joy, who adores it. Then will come dinner, and 
then the band again, and at about ten o’clock you 
will be sent off home to bed. You can write 
D. C. ad lib. at the end of the programme. 
How do you like the prospect ?” 

Well, he liked the prospect very much, and he 
liked the fulfilment of it still better. He too was 
out for a holiday; he too was resolved to banish 
melancholy thoughts and misgivings from his 
mind, if he could; and, as it turned out, he found 
this quite easy. When every hour of the day is 
filled up, when one has to rise the moment after 
waking, and when one goes to bed, pleasantly 
tired out, at night, little leisure remains for self- 
torment. That marching to and fro in the crisp 
air of the early morning was far from being the 
pain and grief to him that it is to persous of a 
less robust physique; the friends with whom 
Beatrice stopped, every now and again, to ex- 
change a few words, and to some of whom she 
presented him, were people of agreeable, easy 
manners and of an outward appearance pleasing 
to the eye. They represented London society ; 
but they seemed to Brian to represent it in an 
infinitely more attractive way there than at home ; 
so true is it that the results of observation de- 
pend chiefly upon the observer. Moreover, the 
complete novelty of everything was in itself 
enough to satisfy a man who had never been out 
of England before, while the amusements enu- 
merated by Miss Huntley served as well as any 
others to bring about the one end that he de- 
sired, which was to be always near her. 

But what was best of all was that Miss Joy, 
who was going through a systematic course of 
the waters, and whio, as she pathetically declared, 
was losing weight every minute, could not possi- 
bly go through the amount of exercise which two 
young people in perfect health thought nothing 
of. Besides, she had to absent herself for a cer- 
tain time every afternoon in order to take a bath. 
Hence it came about that there were occasional 
long talks among the more secluded paths of the 
woods—talks in which not a word was said about 
Stapleford or the future member for the Kings- 
cliff division, or any other of those persons and 
topics which had been tabooed by a tacit agree- 
ment, but in which generalities were discussed 
after a fashion which rendered the mention of 
names wholly superfluous. And in these conver- 
sations there were always two things by which 
Brian was impressed : firstly, his companion’s in- 
decision with regard to her future course (for it 
was evident that more than one plan was fer- 
menting in her mind); and secondly, her sub- 
missive and even admiring way of listening to 
his-own humble views of life and duty, which, to 
be sure, were of a fascinatingly simple character. 

“You are like Mr. Monckton,” she said once ; 
“you only see two sides to everything, a right 
and-a wrong one, and you have no more difficulty 
in telling which-to choose than you would have 
in distinguishing between A and B. I suppose, 














if everybody resembled you, the millennium 
might begin without further loss of time.” 

Sometimes, however, she was a little less com- 
plimentary, and seemed as if she were seeking 
to-excuse herself. “ After all,” she would urge, 
“jit isn’t every point that can be reached by 
making straight for it as the crow flies. Sup- 
posing, for example, that you were the Prime- 
Minister, and had to come to a definite conclusion 
of some kind about the Eastern question and the 
Irish question and all the other puzzles. You 
wouldn’t find it help you very far on your way to 
be perfectly sound as to first principles. First 
of all, you would have to make up your mind 
what ought to be done, then you would have to 
discover how much of it came within the range 
of practical politics; after which, I suppose, you 
would have to set to work to cudgel or cajole 
others into taking the right direction. And do 
you imagine that you would ever get through 
that business without persuading yourself that 
the end justifies the means ?” 

If, as would occasionally happen, the discussion 
took too much of a personal turn, both parties 
to it were ready and even anxious to change 
the subject. One of them, at all events, was 
nervously alive to the danger of quitting the safe 
ground of abstract debate. He felt that the 
footing upon which he now stood with Beatrice 
could hardly be altered for the better, though it 
might easily enough be altered for the worse. 
Whether she divined his love for her or not he 
was quite uncertain; but supposing that she 
did, that would surely not tell against him, see- 
ing that he was so very careful to avoid hinting 
at its existence. 

But of course this happy state of things, this 
ignoring of patent facts and resolution to live 
only in the present, could not last very long. It 
lasted, in fact, for the space of one week, at the 
end of which time the list of arrivals included 
that of “ Lord Stapleford, mit Familie und Beglei- 
tung,” at the Hotel Victoria. The last words 
were probably added for the sake of euphony, 
Stapleford, as we know, being as yet unprovided 
with a family, while his “ Begleitung” was con- 
fined to a modest ‘unit. But as regarded the 
principal figure, the announcement was but too 
accurate; and perhaps the only person who de- 
rived any pleasure from the perusal of it was 
Miss Joy. 

That disinterested but slightly obtuse lady did 
not fail to express her satisfaction to Brian 
when, for the first time since their interview in 
London, she obtained speech of him in’ private. 
This was at the springs on the morning after 
Stapleford’s arrival; and as Miss Joy ambled 
along the alley beside him, murmuring com- 
placently that all would be well now, that it was 
high time to have done with hesitation, and so 
forth, Brian could see Stapleford’s back and Be- 
atrice’s moving across the alternate bands of 
shadow and sunshine a few yards ahead. He 
tried not to be jealous; he tried not to feel as if 
he had been abruptly dismissed; he even tried 
to think that the very well-dressed, good-humor- 
ed, and conventional young man who had re- 
lieved him of his daily spell of escort duty was 
a fit and proper person to become Beatrice 
Huntley’s husband; and he was about as suc- 
cessful in this last attempt as in the other two. 
Nevertheless, he was sufficiently master of him- 
self to conceal his feelings; nor, indeed, was he 
subjected in the sequel to any such trying ordeal 
as during that first hour had seemed to be in 
store for him, for it speedily became manifest 
that Beatrice did not wish to be left alone 
with her cousin. Stapleford’s manwuvres, ably 
seconded by those of Miss Joy, proved totally un- 
availing to draw her away from the phalanx of 
friends with which she now chose to surround 
herself, and if at any time she had a fancy to 
leave the beaten track for ten minutes or so it 
was invariably Brian who was requested to bear 
her company. However, her whole manner had 
once more undergone a complete change, so that 
there was little comfort to be got out of those 
brief and rare audiences. 

“One should endeavor to avoid incongruity,” 
she said one day, when, not without some prick- 
ings of conscience, he ventured to suggest that 
they might wander a little deeper into the woods, 
“ Homburg really isn’t the place for pastorals and 
idyls; make an effort, and bring yourself more 
into harmony with local color. I have arranged 
that you and Stapleford are to play a lawn-tennis 
match this afternoon against two men who he 
says are very strong, and in the evening we are 
going to have quite a large dinner at the Cursaal 
—no less than eight of us.” 

“The programme is altered, then ?” said Brian, 
interrogatively. 

“The programme is altered,” she replied. ‘So 
are the circumstances.” 

That was indisputable; and although the al- 
teration might not be entirely welcome, yet he 
had known all along that it must come in the 
end. Moreover, during the next week or ten days 
he could not help enjoying himself, notwithstand- 
ing the dark clouds that obscured his horizon. 
Stapleford struck up a friendship with him; he 
became more or less intimate with the other young 
men who were at Homburg for reasons which 
apparently were in no way connected with ill 
health; his leisure was fully occupied by games 
of lawn-tennis in the sunny afternoons, by cheery 
little dinners at the various hotels and restau- 
rants, by strolls through the illuminated gardens 
after dark to a musical accompaniment. The 
really happy portion of his holiday was over, but 
this epilogue was not devoid of charm. Only, as 
time went on, he became more and more sensible 
of an uneasy feeling about Beatrice, whose be- 
havior caused him some perplexity, and also some 
distress, He would have been glad if she had 
rejected Stapleford; he would not have been al- 
together sorry if she had seen her way to accept 
him (for, indeed, the young man deserved every 
word that Miss Joy had said in his favor); but 
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it seemed rather unfair, and even unworthy, to 
encourage him and hold him off at one and the 
same time, and this was evidently what Beatrice 
wanted to do, 

Now Stapleford, who had the patience of Job, 
and a supply of good-nature so inexhaustible that 
he himself might have been cited as offering a 
personification of that quality, was not a born 
fool, and consequently allowed it to be seen in 
the long-run that he did not intend to be trifled 
with forever. “I understand the fun of playing 
a fish, but really I can’t see any sport in keeping 
him on the hook after a baby in arms might land 
him,” he said once to Miss Joy, who duly report- 
ed this remark in the proper quarter, 

The effect of it was to bring down upon him 
such a shower of snubs and cutting little speeches 
as must have driven him, if he had had a spark 
of spirit left, to show that a fish, so long as he 
remains in the water, is a free fish still; and 
since he responded but feebly to the stimulus, 
Miss Huntley took another way with him, and 
tried to scare him off by drawing perpetual com- 
parisons between him and Brian Segrave, as well 
as by conspicuously increasing her marks of fa- 
vor toward the latter. Thus she obtained, it is 
true, the respite which she probably desired, but 
it was at the expense of offending both her lovers, 
for Brian was surprised and hurt at being made 
use of as a stalking-horse. 

So this odd and rather absurd contest went 
on, until a trivial incident brought it to a climax. 
One evening they were all returning by train af- 
ter dining and witnessing a display of fireworks 
in the Thiergarten at Frankfort. The excursion 
had not been a pleasant one for Stapleford, who 
throughout it had been trying ineffectually and 
somewhat too persistently to lead his cousin away 
from the others; it had not been pleasant for 
Brian, through whose unwilling instrumentality 
his efforts had been baffled ; and when they reach- 
ed the Homburg station, Beatrice, with an undis- 
guised yawn, declared that it had not been plea- 
sant for her either. 

“The three F’s,” she remarked, as she rose to 
leave the carriage—‘ Frankfort, Fireworks, and 
Fatigue, and a little one thrown in for fiasco. 
This experience shall not be repeated.” 

“Why stop there?” asked Stapleford, for his 
endurance had been subjected to a prolonged 
strain; “why not add Fools ?” 

“I don’t see any occasion to use the plural 
number,” she rejoined, 

She had her back turned toward him, and was 
in the act of descending from the carriage, so 
that there was no great harm in his relieving his 
feelings by a smothered ejaculation and a stamp; 
but certainly it was unlucky for him that he chose 
the tail of her gown to stamp upon. If Brian, 
who had already got out, had not extended his 
long arms and caught her, she must infallibly 
have fallen headlong upon the platform. She 
turned round with that look of deadly ire which 
will come over the features of the best of women 
under such provocation. 

“ Another F,” she observed, calmly; “a big 
one this time, since it stands for your foot.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Stapleford. “TI 
seem to be destined to put my foot in it to-day.” 

“You do,” she agreed, with marked emphasis , 
“and it seems to be Mr. Segrave’s destiny to pro- 
tect me from the consequences. But for him, I 
should probably be now lying on a stretcher, with 
my nose and all my front teeth broken.” 

Now a little exasperation might very well have 
been pardoned, under the circumstances, nor was 
this rebuke at all more severe than many others 
which Stapleford had Jaughed off; but perhaps 
it came upon him as the last straw. Anyhow, 
he looked very gloomy and savage over it, and 
after the ladies had been put into their carriage 
and driven away, Brian really thought for a mo- 
ment that the young man who stood frowning at 
him in the glare of the gas lamps meant te have 
his blood. 

However, there was no sound of anger in 
Stapleford’s voice when he said, presently: “It’s 
early yet. I think I'll walk round to your place 
and have a smoke with you before I turn in, Se- 
grave, if you don’t mind.’ . 

And as they strolled toward the Kisseleff 
Strasse, where Brian had engaged rooms, he dis- 
coursed with all his accustomed amiability, crack- 
ing small jokes and seeming to have quite re- 
covered from a passing irritation; so that, after 
he had been made comfortable with an arm-chair 
and a cigar, it was a little startling to hear him 
begin: 

“T say, old chap, we may as well understand 
one another, Are we rivals or are we not? Be- 
cause I'll be hanged if I can make out. Of 
course you know what I’m here for; but I dare 
say you don’t know that I’m about as crazily in 
love with Beatrice Huntley as a man can be, I 
tell you that because I think it may make a dif- 
ference. If you’re in love with her yourself, I’ve 
no more to say; but if you’re not, you might give 
a fellow a helping hand, now you know that he’s 
in earnest.” 

Brian hesitated; it was more difficult for him 
than it was for Stapleford to lay bare the inner- 
most secrets of his heart. Still, thinking him- 
self bound to be honest, he replied, with some- 
thing of a blush: “ Well, then, since you ask me, 
I do love her: these things are not matters of 
choice, you know. But I hope you don’t think 
that I have been trying to—to interfere with you 
in any way.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Stapleford; “I 
only wanted to know. You are just as much en- 
titled to be in love with her as I am, and we 
won’t quarrel over it. Let the best man win.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” protested Brian, “ you 
surely don’t imagine that I shall ask Miss Hunt- 
ley to be my wife; do you? You forget who I 
am—a mere nobody, without an acre of land, and 
with only a few hundreds a year of my own.” 

“I don’t see what better reason you could find 
for marrying an heiress, especially since you hap- 

















pen to be in love with her. 
cisely my own case.” 

“Not quite, I think,” said Brian. 

“Well, it’s near enough. What I fancied was 
that you suspected me of being after her money ; 
and small blame to you! It began in that way, I 
confess. Her people and my people got the 
thing up, and I had no objection. But after I 
came to know her, why, I changed my point of 
view altogether; and now I’d marry her if she 
hadn’t a sixpence. I would indeed, though I 
suppose it would be a perfectly idiotic thing to 
do. So now I think I may claim to be as little 
of a fortune-hunter as you are; and if I come in 
first, I shall win on my merits—don’t you see?” 

Brian nodded ‘But there’s no race,” he 
said, 

“That remains to be seen. I doubt whether 
she is in love with you, if you'll excuse my saying 
so, Old Joy swears she isn’t, but thinks she has 
no end of a high opinion of you. As for me, I’m 
about sick of this fast and loose game. Now 
look hewe, Segrave, would you mind not coming 
down to the springs to-morrow morning? It 
can’t make much odds to you, and if you’re out 
of the way, I shall have some chance of getting 
her to say plainly what she means,” 

Brian readily gave the promise requested, and 
added, with some magnanimity ; “I wish you good 
luck, Stapleford; and if Miss Huntley marries 
you, she will marry a real good fellow, I’m sure 
of that, You won’t expect me to say that I 
quite enjoy the idea of her marrying anybody.” 

So the two young men shook hands and part- 
ed. It may be (for human nature is human na- 
ture, after all) that their mutual good-will would 
have been a trifle less genuine if each of them 
had not been secretly persuaded that the other’s 
prospect of success was small. 


In fact, that’s pre- 
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A VISIT TO THE ARSENAL OF 
TOULON, 





ji ape et is large and sombre, stern and gloomy 
as the fate of those unfortunate men once 

settled there for life with ball and chain for 

closest friend. The galleys no longer exist in 

Toulon; the convicts are now sent to New Cale- 

| donia; but their memory still lingers, not unplea- 

| santly, in the narrow streets, for the state em- 
ployed them to keep the city in good order as 

| well as in its legitimate work of hard labor. 

| The road to Toulon runs through a smiling val- 

| 

| 

| 


ley where orange and olive groves lend a charm 

unfamiliar to the Northern eye accustomed at this 

early spring season to bare fields and chilling 

winds. The fruit trees are all in bloom, and men 
| and women are working in the fields. The turf 
| along the turnpike is carpeted with flowers, red 
and purple anemones are seen in great profusion, 
and the perfume of violets comes softly on the 
breeze. 

Toulon, the principal city of an arrondissement 
in the department of Var, in Provence, is a na- 
val station and a fortified town of the first rank. 
It is strongly defended by redoubts and batteries 
along the coast. Twelve forts crown the heights 
commanding the town and harbor, and a double 
row of moats and ramparts renders the position 
almost impregnable. 

Our object was to visit the wonderful marine 
arsenal, and study, as far as would be permitted, 
the interior of that mighty workshop. We were 
admitted through a large arched gateway guard- 
éd by officials in uniform. Red tape disappeared 
before the card of admission presented by our 
| courteous and venerable friend M. P. , who 
| had been twenty years in the service as chaplain. 
| The officer on guard kindly bade us enter, with a 
smile and wave of the hand. At the same time 
| he steadily refused to admit an English party fol- 
lowing us that had neglected some necessary tech- 
nicality in applying for admission. 

The arsenal lies on the petete rade in the har- 
bor of Toulon It was founded by Henry IV., 
and was afterward enlarged by Richelieu. Tou- 
lon was a naval port of importance as far back 
as 1670, when it possessed over forty ships of 
the line, equipped and ready for service. Now 
the harbor is filled with stately ships of war, huge 
transports making ready for long cruises, and 
small Monitors which lie peacefully in the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, The workshops 
extend in double rows along the rade, or road- 
stead, and from their open doors come the busy 
sounds of labor, the forging of mighty imple- 
ments of war that will one day add a page to his- 
tory. 

We first entered the iron founderies, where all 
manner of heavy iron-work was being forged. 
There are rows of furnaces on either side, and the 
heavy steam-hammer was doing its tremendous 
work, Some men were holding an iron bar all 
glowing with white heat on the anvil ; they turned 
it continually to shape it, while the enormous ham- 
mer came down with resistless force. The bar 
had already begun to cool, but they continued to 
turn it until after we were gone. 

In the shops further on, and opening out of 
these, the. men were doing a finer style of work. 
They were finishing and refining the rough mate- 
rial, The-convict from whose unwilling hands 
this work was formerly wrung is no longer to be 
seen here. He has given place to the skilled 
workman. There were many fine heads among 
these men. Bright, intelligent, alert, they went 
steadily on with their labor as if no one was ob- 
serving them. The venerable head of an old 
man was especially worthy of admiration. His 
eye was still bright and keen, and he handled his 
tools with a skill that told of long experience. 
The deft, clean manner in which the wood-cutting 
machine did its work was especially interesting 
to us. We now retraced our steps and entered 
the Salle des Visites, the room for receiving vis- 
itors. We were courteously welcomed by an of- 
ficer, an old friend of the chaplain. The room 




















was of a military character, with an utter lack of 
adornment. A few wooden chairs stood about 
on the red-tiled floor, which was innocent of car- 
pet, and hammocks and piles of cordage were 
neatly ranged on shelves. The sole attempt at 
ornamentation was a huge bouquet of paper 
flowers that hung suspended from the ceiling. In 
the court-vard outside some large plané-trees 
were trained to form a screen over the fountain 
where the washing is done. Two huge water- 
coolers of dark red pottery stood near the door, 
and grape-vines and Provence roses were climb- 
ing over the walls, , 

Between the workshop and the rade lay piles 
of shot and shell ready for transportation at the 
first warning note of war. They lay in regular 
pyramidal mounds according to the size. Huge 
breech-loaders hid their murderous proportions 
in heavy wrappings while waiting the call to 
arms. We were shown cannon captured at Ton- 
quin, which were very clumsy and uncouth in ap- 
pearance. They were cast in Germany, and our 
guide told us were quite as effective in warfare 
as the cannon of more elegant construction. 
There were also several cannon taken from the 
Russians during the Crimean war, and some oth- 
ers brought from Mexico. These instruments of 
warfare stood fraternally side by side, peaceful 
and silent in the glowing sunshine of the mide. 

Our party now entered a small barge, and were 
ferried across an arm of the bay to another section 
of the arsenal, Here were other workshops and 
storehouses interminable, but we were especially 
interested in the lines of war ships lying in the 
rade, Near us an enormous iron-clad towered 
half out of water, her formidable armor shining 
bright in the sunlight. She was being repaired 
and cleaned preparatory to departure. Some 
huge transports were also getting ready for ser- 
vice, the largest one, bound for Tonquin with two 
thousand troops, was nearly ready to sail. A 
small wicked-looking Monitor, shaped like a tur- 
tle, was sunning herself with an innocent air. She 
had managed to sink in the harbor a short time 
before, and carried down a large number of men 
in her fatal plunge. She had been raised : 
and was now ready for more mischief. 

We next visited a curious room—the museum 
of the arsenal—where the art of warfare can be 
studied from the earliest ages, when our forefa- 
thers fought with battle-axe, lance, and arrow, 
down to the present time, An interesting feature 
of this room is the manner in which these wea- 
pons are arranged to imitate different trees and 
fruits of the country, as well as other objects, 
The effect of this remarkable decoration is very 
unique, A palm-tree towers gracefully aloft, 
the leaves of which are daggers, hundreds being 
employed to form the feathery fronds. The 
scales on the trunk are made of old flint-locks, 
long since discarded. Flint-locks form an im- 
portant adjunct in these decorations. A curious 
device is in the form of a lyre, the strings made 
from bayenets, and rifles forming the sides, 
which are connected at the top by a cross-piece 
of heavy revolver An orange-tree spreads its 
branches laden with golden fruit; the oranges are 
cannon-balls cleverly gilded, and the leaves are 
made of daggers. Long aisles bristle with an- 
cient and modern weapons thus fancifully ar- 
ranged, 

Our guide showed us some.small bronze breech- 
loaders of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, so clumsy in design as to be dangerous 
only to those handling them, and which were 
soon abandoned as useless, It was now late, and 
we were forced to retrace our steps, having made 
an enormous circuit, and yet leaving much un- 
seen, 








gain, 





At this moment, when the nations are at a pas- 
sion of white heat, each daring the other to knock 
the chip from his shoulder, when a slight indis- 
cretion on the part of those in power may pre- 
cipitate the miseries of war upon innocent peo- 
ple, it becomes interesting to study the work- 
shops where the engines of war are forged, and 
to learn how a great nation endeavors to defend 
itself, or to attack if necessary. 

As we sat later in the windows of a café over- 
looking one of the squares of the city, a herd of 
goats came trooping past, led by a little shep- 
herdess who had been guarding them all day out- 
side the town. She stopped at different ‘door- 
ways to milk a portion for those desiring it. We 
had never tasted goat’s milk, and here was our 
opportunity. We beckoned to the shepherdess, 
and the flock came trotting gently toward us, and 
stopped directly in front of the window. In a 
moment the little maid handed us a giass of foam- 
ing milk, which, enjoyed amid such picturesque 
surroundings, seemed a drink fit for the gods, 





PREPARING FOR THE START. 
See illustration on double page. 

N most of the English race-courses the start- 
ing-point is not in front of the grand stand, 
as is the case here, but usually at some distance 
from it, sometimes, indeed, quite out of sight of 
the spectators who are seated to witness the fin- 
ish, The saddling paddock, weighing-room, and 
the offices of the clerk of the course and other 
functionaries being in the building of the grand 
stand or near it, there is ample opportunity of 
seeing the favorites and non-favorites on their 
way to the point where the starter with his flag 
awaits them. In most instances a preliminary 
canter past the stand is indulged in, from which 
connoisseurs may form possibly some judgment 
of the action and condition of the horse. In the 
old day at Newmarket, before “ gate-money meet- 
ings” had been introduced, there was no grand 
stand, or indeed any accommodation for the pub- 
lic whatever. Horses seemed to be saddled any- 
where and to start anywhere ; the course was kept 
by a lot of village lads armed with sticks, and the 
spectators, few but select, did their day’s racing 

















on horseback, riding from point to point. To- 


| day Newmarket has been reformed, and boasts 


a grand stand and a railed-in course. Newmar. 
ket, however, will never be a popular race-course, 
| nor do its managers, the Jockey Club, who own 
the heath, wish it to become one. Epsom will 
always draw crowds on the Derby and Oaks days, 
vet the arrangements there as regards stands for 
the publie are as bad as they well can be,and the 





xes can Only be reached by a prolong- 
ed struggle with a perspiring mob Of the other 
open meetings Ascot is distinctly the first; it is 





the royal meeting, and the great feature of the 
day is the royal procession headed by the Mas- 
ter of the Buckhounds as it comes down from 
the grounds of Windsor Castle. Goodwood is 
really a private meeting, for the course and all 
belonging to it is the property of the Duke of 
Richmond, who can exclude the public when- 
wether, As- 
cot and Goodwood are more patronized by ladies 


ever he likes, or stop the races 





than any other meetings, and the lawns around 
the stands afford sufficient accommodation for the 
display of fashionable toilettes. The latter es- 
pecially, with the wide expanse of park, the green 
lawns, the noble trees, and the groups resting or 


} 
moving under the hade, Is the very perfection of 








a race-course. We have not vet mentioned the 
jockeys, who in the modern system of racing 
occupy entirely too important a position; so 


much so, indeed, that the name of the rider is re- 








garded as more conducive to victory than the 


pedigree of the horse. These “ artists of the p 


skin,” as they love to be called, seem to be quite 


| independent of the control and supervision of the 
| } 1 
employers whose colors they wear, and to have 
become the idols of the popu we. As no trai 





can possibly detect by ocular observation wher 


a jockey does his best to win a race, it is evident 


that there are plenty of chances for a jockey to 
defraud his master and the public at the same 
time. Equally demoralizing are the large pre- 





The only 


sents given to the successful 1 
good to be seen in the general suspicion in which 





the turf is held is the prospect that the public will 
soon realize the folly of betting by outsiders 





| 
| 
| MARRIED EQUALITY. 








| fe used to be argued as against permission for 
women to use or to assert their intellectual 
| faculties that wherever there existed instances 
| of women with superior intelligence, learning, or 
gilts, there Were also, as accompaniments to each 
|} one of the instances, just so many wretched wives, 
dissatisfied husbands, and unhappy homes. The 
} natural corollary of this statement was that wo 
} men, if they found themselves possessed of ex- 
| traordinary talents, should simply quench them 
| forever, or else use their talents as they would 
} coals, merely to make the hearth bright for the 
benefit of husbands and children. Mrs. Hemans 
in her unhappy marriage, Mrs. Norton in hers, 
Lady Bulwer in hers, “ L. BE. L.” in her unhappy 
experience, and many others, were fortunately at 
| hand to be given as examples of this mistake on 
the part of nature in giving women brains, or on 
the part of society in allow! them to use them, 
| Thus Dora Wordsworth’s siiare in the work of 
her brother’s life was virtuously unmentioned and 
suppressed, and thus Fam v Me hn’s musie 
is said to have been published only under her bro 
|} ther’s name. But of late years the examples of 
such happy married lives—not to mention many 
in our own land among literary workers—as that 
| of John Stuart Mill and his wife, as that of Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth Browning, of Marian Evans and 


George Lewes, of Adolphus and Frances Trollope, 
and of Professor and Milicent Fawcett, have en- 
tirely proved the fallacy of the idea, and have 


shown that it is not intelligence in woman half 


so much as the want of it that is the most likely 
cause of mischief in marriage. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Comrostrion SwretTmMRat.—Take two quarts of ripe 
gooseberries, two of red raspberries, two of strawber- 
ries, two of red currants, and two of seeded cherries. 
Bruise and mix these together in a deep bow], and to 
every pint of the fruit allow a pound ot sugar. Then 
boil all together for a full hour, stirring it all the time 
it is on the fire. Fill small vlass jars with this jam, 
and keep them in a dry, dark place 

‘To CLean Wuite Piumes.—Lay the soiled plume on 





a large plate, and pour over it about three t sble-spoon- 
tuls of yasoline; then with a clean tooth-brush brush 
thoroughly, working trom the stem to the tip. Press 
out with the fingers any extra liquid remaining in the 


plume, and shake in the open alr until dry. If the 


plume is very much soiled it may be necessary to re- 


peat the process, using tresh gasoline. Never work 
with gasoline in a room where there is any fire, 
To Coron Straw Harts (or rather paint them, as that 





is the spee st way of changing them to the color 
you may desire).—Take one-fourth of a tube of paint 
we will say dark green; to this add enough drying oil 
to make the paint a thick liquid; then with a guod- 
sized sable brush paint the bat. Hany in the air to dry 
A hat can be painted at a very trifling cost and only a 
few moments’ time. 

Brxtin Mitk Sovr.—Put about six table-spoonfuls 
of flour in a ftrying-pan over a slow tire, stirring it 
about that it may not get Inmpy. Boil three piuts of 
milk with a piece of lemon-peel, two or three lumps 











i ’ 
of sugar, and a stick of cinnumon; strain it, and mix 
the flour with the milk, adding a pint of water; boil 
the whole together, and serve it up with bread cut into 
Vuarlous shapes and fried 


Lemon Pir.—Grate the rind from one lemon ; squeeze 
also its juice; one teacupful of pulverized sugar; the 
Same quantity of rich milk; a table-spoonful of flour 
or coru-starch; the yolks of foureggs. Beat all well 
together, and bake in a plate lined with puff paste. 
Meanwhile whisk the whites of the four eggs until they 
stand alone ; add to them gradually three table-spoon- 
fuls of pulverized sugar, into which you put the juice 
ot the lemon, the other part of it having gone to flavor 


the custard. When the pie is baked, spread the whites 
| 
|} hicely Over the top, and return to the oven for them to 
brown lightly 


Exor.cent Dovennuts.—One quart of milk; six 
ges; one and a quarter pounds ot suyar; three ~<quar- 
ters of a pound of lard; flour enough to make a soft 
dough—two quarts will be about the quantity needed. 
Boil in lard, and drain off every particle of vrease by 
placing the doughnuts in a colander for a while after 
they are lifted trom the boiling lard. Sift them with 
powdered sugar before serving 

Sooiery Cake.—One cup of butter, one cup of milk, 
two cups of sugar, thre » two cups of flour, one 
very small teaspoonful of suda, and two teaspuonfuls 
of cream of tartar. 
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IALLA-LITIES AND HANNAH. 


By MARY EF. WILKINS. 


“ M* NEWHALL!” 
Lb The tall, thin figure on the other side of 


the street pushed vigorously past. It held its 
black-bonneted head back stiffly, and strained its 
green and black woollen shawl tighter across its 
slim shoulders, 

= Mis’ Newhall y” 

The figure stopped with a jerk. “Oh, it’s you, 
Marthy. Pleasant afternoon, ain’t it ?” 

“ Ain’t you comin’ in?” 

“Well, I don’t jist see how I can this after- 
noon. . I was goin’ up to Ellen’s.” 

“Can’t you jist come over a minute and see 
my calla-lilies ?” 

“ Well, I don’t see how I can. I can see ’em 
up to the window. Beautiful, ain’t they?” 

“ You can’t see nuthin’ of ’em out there.” Why 
can’t you come in jist a minute? There ain't a 
soul been in to see ‘em this week, and ‘tain’t of- 
ten they blow out this way.” 

“ Who's in there ?—anybody ?” 

“No; there ain’ta soul but me to home. Han- 
nah’s gone over to Wayne. Can't you come in ?” 

“ Well, I dunno but I'll come over jist a min- 
ute; but I can’t stay. I hadn’t ought to stop at 
all.” 

Martha Wing waited for her in the+door; she 
was quivering with impatience to show her the 
lilies. “Come right in,” she cried, when the vis- 
itor came up the walk. 

When she turned to follow her in she limped 
painfully ; one whole side seemed to succumb so 
nearly that it was barely rescued by a quick spring 
from the other. 

“ How’s your lameness ?” asked Mrs. Newhall. 

Martha’s soft withered face flushed. ‘‘ Here 
air the lilies,” she said, shortly, 

“My! ain’t they beautiful !” 

“'Tain't often you see seven lilies and two buds 
together.” 

“ Well, ’tain’t, that’s a fact. Ellen thought hers 
was pretty handsome, but it can’t shake a stick 
to this. Hers ain’t got but three on it, I'd like 
to know what you do to it, Marthy ?” 

“T don't do nuthin’, Flowers ’ll grow for some 
folks, and that’s all there is about it. I allers 
had jist sech luck.” Martha stood staring at the 
lilies. A self-gratulation that had something no- 
ble about it was in her smiling old face, 

“T tell Hannah,” she went’on, “if I be miser’- 
ble in health, an’ poor, flowers ’Il blow for me, 
and that’s more than they'll do for some folks, 
no matter how hard they try. Look at Mis’ 
Walker over there. I can’t help thinkin’ of it 
sometimes when I see her go nippin’ past with 
her ruffles and gimeracks. She's young an’ good- 
Jookin’, but she’s had her calla-lily five year, an’ 
she ‘ain't had but one bud, and that blasted,” 

“Well, flowers is a good deal of company.” 

“T guess they air. They’re most as good as 
folks. Mis’ Newhall, why don’t Jennie come in 
an’ see Hannah sometimes ?”’ 

All the lines in Mrs. Newhall’s pale face length- 
ened. She looked harder at the callas. ‘“ Well, 
I dunno, Marthy; Jenny don’t go much of any- 
where. Those lilies are beautiful. You'd ought 
to have ’em carried into the meetin’-house next 
Sunday, an’ set in front of the pulpit.” 

Martha turned white. Her voice quavered up 
shrilly. ‘ There’s one lily I could mention ’s been 
took out of that meetin’-house, Maria Newhall, 
an’ there ain’t no more of mine goin’ to be took 
in, not if I know it.” 

“ Now, Marthy, vou know I didn’t mean a thing. 
I no more dreamed of hurtin’ your feelin’s than 
the dead.” 

“No, I don’t s’pose you did; an’ I don’t s’pose 
your Jenny an’ the other girls mean anything 
by stayin’ away an’ never comin’ near Hannah. 
They act as if they was afraid of her; but I guess 
she wouldn’t hurt ’em none. She’s as good as 
any of ’em, an’ they'll find it out some day.” 

“Now, Marthy—” 

“ You needn’t talk. I know all about it. I’ve 
heerd a good deal of palaver, but 1 kin see through 
it, I~” 

“Well, I guess I'll have to be goin’, Marthy. 
Good-afternoon.” 

Martha suddenly recovered her dignity. “ Good- 
afternoon, Mis’ Newhall,” said she, and relapsed 
into silence. 

After the door had closed behind her guest, 
she sat down at the window with her knitting. 
She had an old shawl over her shoulders; the 
room was very chilly. She pursed up her lips 
and knitted very fast, a lean, homely figure in 
the clean, bare room, with its bulging old satin- 
papered walls. A square of pale sunlight lay on 
the thin, dull carpet, and the pot of calla-lilies 
stood in the window. 

Before long Hannah came. She entered with- 
out a word, and stood silently taking off her 
wreps. 

“Did you git your pay, ITannah ?” 

“ » 

When Hannah laid aside her thick, faded 
shawl, she showed a tall young figure in a cling- 
ing old woollen gown of a drab color, She stoop- 
ed a little, although the stoop did not seem any- 
thing but the natural result of her tallness, and 
was thus graceful rather than awkward. It was 
as if her whole slender body bent from her feet, 
lily fashion. She got a brush out of a little chim- 
ney cupboard and began smoothing her light hair, 
which her hood had rumpled a little. She hada 
full, small face; there was a lovely delicate pink 
on her cheeks. People said of Hannah, “She is 
delicate-looking.” They said “delicate” in the 
place of pretty; it suited her better. 

“Why don’t you say somethin’ ?”” Martha ask- 
ed, querulously. 

“ What do you want me to say ?” 

“ Where’s your bundle of boots?” 

“T haven't got any.” 

“ Ain’t got no boots ?” 

“ No.” 











“Didn't Mr. Allen give you any?” 


“No.” 
“ Ain’t he goin’ to?” 
“ No.” 


“Why not?” 

Hannah went on brushing her hair, and made 
no answer, 

“ Has—he heard of—that ?” 

“T suppose so,” 

“What did he say?” 

“Said he couldn’t trust me to take any more 
boots home.” One soft flush spread over Han- 
nah’s face as she said that, then it receded. She 
knelt down by the air-tight stove and began 
poking the fire. 

“Course he’d heerd, then. What air you goin’ 
to do, Hannah ?” 

“] don’t know,” 

“You take it easy ’nough,I hope. Ef you 
don’t hev work, I don’t see what’s goin’ to keep 
a roof over us.” 

Hannah, going out into the kitchen, half 
turned in the doorway. “Don’t worry, I'll get 
some work somewhere, I guess,” she said. 

But Martha kept on calling out her complaint 
in a shriller voice, so Hannah could hear as she 
stepped about in the other room. “TI don’t see 
what vou’re goin’ to do; I’m bout discouraged. 
Mis’ Newhall, she’s been in here, pretended she 
wanted to see my caller, but she give me no end 
of digs, the way she allers does. This kind of 
work is killin’ me. Here’s this calla-lily ’s been 
blowed out the way it has lately, an’ not a soul 
comin’ in to see it. . Hannah Redman, I don’t 
see what possessed you to do such a thing.” 

No answering voice came from the kitchen. 

“You did do it, didn’t you, Hannah? You 
wouldn't let folks go on this way if you hadn’t.” 

Hannah said nothing. Martha broke into a 
fit of loud weeping. She held her hands over 
her face, and rocked herself back and forth in 
her chair. “Oh me! Oh me!” she wailed, shrilly. 

Hannah paid no attention. She went about 
getting tea ready. It was a frugal. meal, bread 
and butter and weak tea, but she fried a bit of 
ham and put it on Martha’s plate. The old 
woman liked something hearty for supper. 

“Come,” she said at length—“ come, Martha, 
tea’s ready.” 

“] don’t want nuthin’,” wailed the old woman. 
But she sat sniffing down at the table, and ate 
heartily. 

After tea Hannah got her hood and shawl and 
went out again. It was a chilly March night; 
the clouds were flying wildly, there was an un- 
certain moon, the ground was covered with melt- 
ing snow. Hannah held up her skirts and 
stepped along through the slush. The snow-water 
penetrated her old shoes; she had no rubbers. 

Presently she stopped and rang a door-bell. 
The woman who answered it stood eying her 
amazedly a minute before she spoke. ‘ Good- 
evenin’, Hannah,” she said, stiffly, at length. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Ward. Are your boarders 
in?” 

“T64,” 

“Can I see them ?” 

“Well—I guess so. Mis’ Mellen, she’s been 
pretty busy all day. Come in, won’t you?” 

Hannah followed her into the lighted sitting- 
room. A young, smooth-faced man and a wo- 
man who looked older and stronger were in there. 
Mrs. Ward introduced them in an embarrassed 
way to Hannah, “ Mis’ Mellen, this is Miss Red- 
man,” said she, “an’ Mr. Mellen.” 

Hannah opened at once upon the subject of 
her errand. She had heard that the Mellens 
wished to begin house-keeping, and were anxious 
to hire a tenement. She proposed that they 
should hire her house; she and Martha would 
reserve only two rooms for themselves. The 
rent which she suggested was very low. The 
husband and wife looked at each other. 

“We might—go and look at it—to-morrow,” 
he said, hesitatingly, with his eyes on his wife. 

“We'll come in some time to-morrow and see 
how it suits,” said she, in a crisp voice. “ Per- 
haps—” She stopped suddenly. Mrs: Ward 
had given her a violent nudge. But she looked 
wonderingly at her and kept on. “We should 
want—” said she. 

“It ain’t anything you want, Mis’ Mellen,” 
spoke up Mrs. Ward. 

‘*Why, what’s the trouble?” 

“You don’t want it; ’twon’t suit you.” Mrs. 
Ward nodded significantly. 

Hannah looked at one and the other. The del- 
icate color in her cheeks deepened a little, but 
she spoke softly. “There are locks and keys on 
all the doors,” said she, 

Mrs. Ward colored furiously. “ I didn’t mean—” 
she began. Then she stopped. 

Haunah arose. “If you want to come and look 
at the rooms, I'll be glad to show them,” said 
she. She stood waiting with a dignity which 
had something appealing about it. 

“Well, I'll see,” said Mrs. Mellen. 

After Hannah had gone she turned eagerly to 
Mrs. Ward. “ What is the matter?” said she. 

“*Tain’t safe for you to go there, unless—you 
want all your things—stole.” , 

“ Why, does she—” 

“She stole some money from John Arnold up 
here a year ago. That's a fact.” 

* You don’t mean it !” 

“Yes. She was sewin’ up there. He left it 
on the sittin’-room table a minute, an’ when he 
eame back it was gone. There hadn’t been any- 
body but her in the room, so of course she took 
it.” 

“ Did he get the money back ?” 

“That was the queer part of it. Nobody could 
ever find out what she did with the money.” 

“ Didn't they take her up ?” 

“No; they made a good deal of fuss about it 
at first, but Mr. Arnold didn’t prosecute her. I 
spose he thought they couldn’t really prove any- 
thing, not findin’ the money. And then he’s a dea- 
con of the church; he’d hate to do such a thing, 








anyway. But everybody in town thinks she took 
it, fast enough. Nobody has anything to do with 
her. She used to go out sewin’ for folks, but 
they say she stole lots of pieces. I heard she 
took enough black silk here and there to make 
a dress. Nobody has her now, that I know of. 
You don’t want anybody in your house that you 
can’t trust.” 

“Of course you don’t.” 

“She was a church-member, an’ it came up be- 
fore the church, an’ they dismissed her. They 
asked her if it was so, an’ she wouldn’t answer 
one word, yes or no, They couldn’t get a thing 
out of her.” 

“Well, of course if she hadn’t taken it she’d 
said so.” 

“Tt’s likely she would.” 

“T’m real glad you told me. I'd hated awful- 
ly to have gone in there with anybody like that.” 

“T thought you would. 1 felt as if I ought to 
tell you, seein’ as you was strangers here, I kind 
of pity her. I s’pose she thought she could raise 
a little money that way. I guess she’s havin’ a 
pretty hard time. She can’t get no work any- 
wheres. She’s been sewin’ boots for Allen over 
in Wayne, but I heard the other day he was 
goin’ to shut down on her. She’s gettin’ some 
of her punishment in this world. Folks said 
Arnold’s son George had a notion of goin’ with 
her once, but I guess it put a stop to that pretty 
quick. He’s down East somewhere.” 

Hannah, plodding along out in the windy, 
moonlit night, knew as well what they were say- 
ing as if she had been at their elbows. The 
wind sung in her ears, the light clouds drove 
overhead ; those nearest the moon had yellow 
edges. Hannah kept looking up at them. 

She had five dollars and fifty cents in her 
pocket, and no prospect of more. She had her- 
self and a helpless old relative to support. All 
the village, every friend and acquaintance she 
had ever had, were erying out against her. That 
was the case of Hannah Redman when she en- 
tered her silent house that night; but she fol- 
lowed her old relative to bed, and went to sleep 
like a child. 

The next morning she got out an old blue 
cashmere of hers and began ripping it. 

“What are you goin’ to do?” asked Martha, 
who had been eying her furtively ‘all the morn- 
ing. 

“Tm going to make over this dress. I haven't 
got a thing fit to wear.” 

“T shouldn't think vou’d feel much like fixin’ 
over dresses. I don’t see what’s goin’ to be- 
come of us. I don’t s’pose a soul will be in to 
see my calla-lily to-day. It’s killin’ me.” 

Hannah said nothing, but she worked steadily 
on the dress all day, She turned it, and it look- 
ed like new. 

The next day was Sunday. Hannah, going to 
church in her remodelled dress, heard distinctly 
some one behind her say, “See, Hannah Red- 
man’s got a new dress, I do believe. I shouldn’t 
think she’d feel much like it, should you ?” 

Hannal: sat alone in the pew, where her fa- 
ther and mother had sat before her. They had all 
been church-going people. Hannah herself had 
been a member ever since her childhood. Not 
one Sunday had she missed of stepping modest- 
ly up the aisle in her humble Sunday best, and 
seating herself with gentle gravity. The pew 
was a conspicuous one beside the pulpit, at right 
angles with the others. Hannah was in full view 
of the whole congregation. She sat erect and com- 
posed in her pretty dress. The delicate color in 
her cheeks was the same as ever; her soft eyes 
were as steady. She found the hymns and sang; 
she listened to the preaching. 

Women looked at her, then at one another. 
Hannah knew it. Still it had never been as bad 
since that first Sunday after her dismissal from 
the church. 

There had been a tangible breeze then that 
had whistled in her ears. Nobody had dreamed 
that she would come to meeting, but she came. 

There was no question but that Hannah’s un- 
shaken demeanor brought somewhat harder judg- 
ment upon herself. A smile in an object of pity 
is a grievance. The one claim which Hannah 
now had upon her friends she did not extort, con- 
sequently she got nothing. She showed no need 
of pity, and was, if anything, more condemned 
for that than for her actual fault. 

“If she wasn’t so dreadful bold,” they said. 
“Tf she acted as if she felt bad about it.” 

In one of the foremost body-pews sat John 
Arnold, a large, fair-faced old man, who wore 
his white hair like a tonsure. He never looked 
at Hannah. He had a gold-headed cane. He 
clasped both hands around it, and leaned heavily 
forward upon it as he listened. It was a habit 
of his. He settled himself solemnly into this 
attitude at his entrance. People watched him 
respectfully. John Arnold was the one wealthy 
man in, this poor country church, Over across 
the aisle a shattered, threadbare old grandfa- 
ther leaned impressively. upon his poor pine 
stick in the same way that John Arnold did. He 
stole frequent, studious glances at him. He was 
an artist who made himself into a caricature. 

There was a communion-service to-day. After 
the sermon Hannah arose quietly and went down 
the aisle with the non-communicants. She felt 
people looking at her, but when she turned, their 
eyes were somewhere else. No one spoke to her. 

“Did anybody speak to you?” old Martha ask- 
ed when she got home. 

“No,” said Hannah. 

“T don’t see how you stand it. I should think 
it would kill you, an’ you don’t look asif it wore 
on you a bit. Hannah, what made you do sech 
a thing ?” 

Hannah said nothing. 

“T should think, after the way your father an’ 
mother brought you up— Well, it’s killin’ me. 
I've been most crazy the whole forenoon think- 
in’ on’t. What air you goin’ to do if you can’t 
git no work, Hannah ?” 








“T guess I can get some, perhaps.” 

“T don’t see where.” 

The next morning Hannah went over to East 
Wayne, a town about four miles away. There 
was a new boot and shoe manufactory there, and 
she thought she might get some employment. 
The overseer was a pleasant young fellow, who 
treated her courteously. They had no work just 
then, but trade was improving. He told her to 
come again in a month, 

“T rather guess I can get some work over at 
the new shop in East Wayne,” she said to Mar- 
tha when she got home. 

“They'll hear on’t, an’ then you'll lose it, jist 
the way you've done before,” was Martha’s reply. 

But Hannah lived on the hope of it for a 
month. She literally lived on little else. They 
had some potatoes and a few apples in the cel- 
lar. Hannah atethem. With her little stock of 
money she bought food for Martha, 

At the end of the month she walked over to 
East Wayne again. Thé overseer remembered 
her. He greeted her very pleasantly, but his 
honest young face flushed. 

“’m real sorry,” he stammered, “ but—I’m 
afraid we can’t give you any work,” 

Hannah turned white. He had heard. 

“As far as I am concerned,” he went on, “I 
would; but it don’t depend on me, you know,” 
He stood staring irresolutely at Hannah. 

“See here, wait a minute,” said he, “I'll speak 
to the boss.” 

Pretty soon he returned with a troubled look. 
“It’s no use,” said he; “ he says he hasn’t got 
any work.” 

“Will he have any by-and-by ?” asked Han- 
nah, feebly. 

“I’m afraid not,” replied the young man, piti- 
fully. He opened the door for her. ‘ Good- 
by,” he said; “don’t get down-hearted.” 

Hannah looked at him, then the tears sprang 
to her eyes, “Thank you,” she said, 

When she got past the shop she sat down on 
a stone beside the road and cried. “I wish he 
hadn’t spoken kind to me,” she whispered, sob- 
bingly, to herself—“ 1 wish he hadn't.” 

The road was bordered with willow bushes; 
they were just beginning to bud. The new 
grass was springing, and there was a smell of it 
in the air, Presently Hannah rose and*walked 
on. She had ten cents in her pocket. She 
stopped at a store on her way home and bought 
with it a herring and a couple of fresh biscuit 
for Martha’s supper. She ate nothing herself, 
She said she was not hungry. 

“T knew they'd hear on’t,” Martha said, when 
she told her of her disappointment, 

The next day Hannah tried to raise some mon- 
ey on her house. It was a large cottage, some- 
what out of repair; it was worth some twenty-five 
hundred dollars, 

Hannah could not obtain a loan of a cent upon 
it. There was no bank in the village, and only 
one wealthy man, John Arnold. She would not 
apply to him, and the others, close-fisted, narrow 
farmers, were afraid of some trap, they knew not 
what, in the transaction. 

“How do I know you'll pay me the interest 
regular?” asked one man. 

“If I don’t, you can take the house,’ 
nah. 

“ How do I know I can?” The man looked 
after her with an air of dull triumph as she went 
away, drooping more than ever. She was faint 
from want of food. Still, the look of delicate 
resolution had not gone from her face. She went 
home, got out a heavy gold watch-chain which 
had belonged to her father, took it over to 
Wayne, and offered it to a jeweller. He looked 
at her and it curiously. The chain was an old 
one, but heavy and solid. 

“ What's your name?” asked the jeweller. 

“Hannah Redman.” 

He pushed it toward her. “No, I guess I 
can’t take it. We have to be pretty careful 
about these things, you know. If any question 
should come up—” 

Hannah put the chain in her pocket and went 
home. Old Martha greeted her fretfully. 

“Tve been dretful lonesome,” said she, 
“There’sanother lily blowed out, an’ there ’ain’t 
a soul been in to see it.” 

Hannah sat looking at her moodily. If it were 
not for this old woman she would lock her house 
and leave the village this very night. It must be 
that she would find toleration somewhere in the 
great world. Some of her kind would be willing 
to let her live. But here was Martha, whom she 
would not leave; Martha and her calla-lily, which 
to a fanciful mind might well seem a very part 
of her; maybe the grace and beauty which her 
querulous old age lacked came to her in this form, 
At all events it recompensed her for them in a 
measure. Martha plus her calla-lily might equal 
something almost beautiful—who knew ? 

Looking at this helpless old creature, something 
stronger than love took possession of Hannah—~ 
a spirit of fierce protection and faithfulness. 

““ Why don’t you take your things off?” Martha 
groaned. 

“I’m going out again.” 

When Hannah gathered herself up and went 
out she had a fixed purpose: she was going to 
get some supper for Martha. There was not a 
morsel in the house. Martha must have some. 
thing to eat. There was nothing desperate in 
her mind, only that fixed intention—the food she 
would have, she did not know how, but she would 
have it. 

She was so weak from fasting that she could 
scarcely step herself, but she did not think of 
that. “It’s awful for an old woman to go hun- 
gry,” she muttered, going down the street. 

There were some kindly women in the village ; 
they would give her food if they knew of her ter- 
rible need, she was sure of it; she had only to 
ask. She paused at several gates; once she laid 
her hand on a latch, then she moved on, She 
could not beg with this stigma upon her. Sud- 
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denly in her weakness a half delirious fancy took 
possession of her. She seemed to be thinking 
other people’s thoughts of herself instead of her 
own, “There’s that Hannah Redman,” she 
thought; “the girl that stole. Now she’s gone 
to begging. Who wants to give to a girl like 
that? What’s the sense of her begging? She’s 
down as low as she can be; if she wants any- 
thing, why doesn’t she steal? It’s all over with 
her. People can’t think any worse of her than 
they do now.” 

Hannah came to the post-office, and entered 
mechanically, The post-office merely occupied a 
corner of the large country store. The postmas- 
ter dealt out postage-stamps or cheeses to de- 
mand. When Hannah entered there was no one 
in the great rank room. The proprietor had 
gone to tea; the two clerks were out in the back 
yard unloading a team. It was not the hour for 
customers, 

Hannah glanced about, A great heap of fresh 
Yoaves was on the counter near the door. She 
leaned over and smelled of them hungrily, then— 
she snatched one, hid it under her shawl, and 
went out. 

“Hannah Redman has been stealing again,” 
she thought, with those thoughts of others, as she 
went down the street. 

She made the bread into some toast for Martha, 
and the old woman ate it complainingly. “I'd 
ha’ relished a leetle bit of bacon,” she muttered, 

“Hannah Redman might just as well have 
stolen some bacon while she was about it,” she 
thought. She could not touch the bread herself. 
She looked badly to-night; her soft eyes glitter- 
ed, the delicate fineness of her color had deep- 
ened. Even Martha noticed it. 

“What makes you look so queer, 
she asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Don’t you feel well? You ain’t eatin’ a thing. 
I guess you'd relished a leetle bit of meat,” 

“Tm all right,” said Hannah. 

After the supper was cleared away, and old 
Martha had gone to bed, Hannah sat down by 
one of the front windows. It was dusk; she 
could just discern the dark figures passing in the 
street, but eguld not identify them, Presently 
one paused at her gate, unfastened it, and enter- 
ed. Hannah heard steps on the gravel-walk. 
Then there was a knock on the door. 

“They've missed it,” Hannah thought. She 
wondered that she did not care more. “ Martha’s 
had her supper, anyhow,” she chuckled, fiereely. 

She opened the door, “ Hannah,” said a man’s 
voice, 





Hannah ?” 


“Oh!” she gasped. “George Arnold! Go 
away! go away!” 
“Hannah, what’s the matter? Oh, you Poor 


girl, have I frightened you to death, after all the 
rest? Hannali—there; lean against me, dear 
You feel better now, don’t you? Don’t shake 
so. Come, let’s go in and light a lamp, and I'll 
get you some water.” 

“Oh, go away!” 

“T guess I sha’n’t go away till— Oh Lord! 
Hannah, I never knew what you’d been through 
till five minutes ago. I’ve just heard. Hannah, 
I'd lie down and die at your feet if it would do 
any good. Oh, you poor girl !” 

The man’s was all rough and husky 
Hannah leaned against the door, gasping faintly, 
while he struck a match and lit a lamp. She 
never offered to help him. He went out in the 


voice 


kitchen and brought her a glass of water. She 
pushed it away, 

“No,” she motioned with silent lips. 

“Do take it, dear; you look dreadfully. You 


frighten me. Take it just to please me.” 

She took it then, and drank. 

“There, that’s a good girl. 
here while I talk to you.” 

She sat down in the chair he placed for her, 
and he drew another beside her. He sat for a 
minute looking at her, then suddenly he reached 
forward and seized her hands. He held them 
tightly while he talked. “ Hannah, look here; 
you knew I took that money, didn’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“ And you let everybody think you did it ; 
never said a word to clear yourself. 
Redman, there never was a woman like you in 
the whole world! To think of everybody’s being 
down on you, and—your being turned out of the 
church! Oh Lord! Hannah, I can’t bear it.” 

The poor fellow fairly sobbed for a minute. 
Hannah sat still, looking straight ahead. 

“See here,” he went on, “I want to tell you 
the whole story, how I came to do it, It wasn’t 
quite so bad as it looked. It was my money, 
really ; it came from the sale of some woodland 
that one of my uncles gave me when I was a 
child, before my mother died. Father sold the 
Jand when.I was about ten, and put the money 
in the bank. I knew about it, and I'd asked 
father a good many times to let me have it, but 
he never would. You know what father is about 
,Money-matters. He’d put it in under his name, 
. Well, I wanted a little money dreadfully. 
‘There was a good chance—I’ve made it pay since 
too—but father wouldn’t give me any. Hannah, 
father never gave me a dollar to help me in busi- 
ness, and he’s a rich man too. 

“ Well, I don’t know what possessed him, but 
the day I was going away he drew that money 
out of the bank; he wanted to invest it some- 
where. I saw it; he was counting it over, and 
he had the bank-book. I asked him for it again, 
but he wouldn’t let me have a dollar of it. 

“Then—I never knew him to be so careless be- 
fore; I don’t see how it happened—but he laid 
that money in a roll on the sitting-room table. 
I'saw it when I came in to say good-by to you, 
and I took it, and crammed it into my pocket. 
All of a sudden I thought to myself, ‘It’s my 
own money, and I'll have it’ You were looking 
right at me when I took it, but I knew you'd 
think it was mine, I was so cool about it. You 
did, didn’t you ?” 


Now sit down 


you 
Hannah 





“ Yes.” 

“T went down to the depot, expecting every 
minute I'd hear father behind me, but I got off. 
I wrote to father after a while and owned up, 
though I thought he’d know I took it anyway. 
I never dreamed of his making any fuss about 
it. I didn’t think he’d mention it to a soul; and 
as for suspecting you— 

“Father wrote me an awful letter, but he 
didn’t say a word about that. He told me I 
needn’t come home again. I ain’t stopping there 
now. He must have known after they accused 
you, but he never said a word. He knew I liked 
you, too. Well, Ill clear you, I'll clear you, 
dear. Every soul in town shall know just what 
you are, and just what you’ve done, and then I’m 
going to take you away from the whole of them, 
out of the reach of their tongues. I'll do all 
I can to make it up to you, Hannah.” 

“ Oh, go away, George, please go !” 

“Hannah, what do you mean ?” 

“It’s all over.” 

“ Hannah !” 

“T wish you’d go away ; I can’t bear any more.” 

His face turned pale and rigid as he sat 
watching her. ‘Look here,”*he said, slowly, “ I 
ought to have thought— Of course I'll go 
right away and never come near you again, I 
might have known you wouldn’t want a fellow 
that stole. Ill go, Hannah, and I won't say an- 
other word.” 

He rose, and was half-way to the door when 
he turned. “ Good-by,” he said. 

“Don’t, don’t! oh don’t! George, you don’t 
know! It’s dreadful! I’ve got to ‘tell you!” 

Hannah was beside him, clinging to his arm. 
All her composure was gone. Her voice rose into 
a shrill clamor. 

“ George, George ! 
shall Ido!” 

“ Hannah, you'll kill yourself! You mustn’t!” 

“T can’t help it! It isn’t you! it isn’t you! 
It was right for you to take it. But it’s me! it’s 
me! Oh, what shall I do!” 

“ Hannah, are you crazy ?” 

“No; but it’s all over. It wasn’t true before, 
but it is now.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T stole. I did, George, I did!” 

“When? You didn’t either. You've been 
dwelling on this till you don’t know what you 
have done.” 

“Yes, I do. I stole. I did!” 

“What did you steal ?” 

“ A loaf of bread.” 

“ Hannah !” 

“ Martha didn’t have anything for supper. 
what shall I do!” 

“Hannah Redman, you don’t mean it’s come 
to this ?” 

“They wouldn’t give me any work: they 
couldn’t trust me, you know, because I'd stole. 
I never have given up, but now I’ve got to.” 

“ When—did you have anything to—eat ?” 

“Yesterday. I didn’t eat any of that—bread.” 

The young man looked at her a moment, then 
he led her back to her seat. 

“See here, Hannah, you sit here a minute till I 
come back. I won’t be gone long.” 

She sat down weakly. She suddenly felt too 
exhausted to speak, and leaned her head back 
and closed her eyes. She hardly knew when 
George returned, 

Presently he came to her with a glass of milk. 
“Here, drink this, dear,” he said. 

He held the glass while she drank. In the 
midst of it she stopped and looked at him pite- 
ously. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“Have you been down to the store ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do they know? 
yet?” 

His tender face grew stern. “ No, they hadn’t. 
Don’t you think of that again. I've paid them 
for the bread.” 

“ But they ought to know I—stole it.” 

“No, you didn’t. Hannah, never think of this 
again, They’re paid.” 

“Did you tell them—I took it 2” 

“Yes, I told them—all that was necessary. 
Hannah, dear, don’t ever speak of this again, or 
think of it. Finish your mifk now; then I want 
you to eat some cakes I’ve got for you. Oh, you 
poor girl; it seems to me I ean’t live through this 
myself, Here I’ve had plenty to eat, and you—” 


Oh, what shall I do! what 


Oh 


’ 


Have they found it out 


A week from the next Sunday Hannah wore a 
white dress to meeting. It was an old muslin, 
but she had washed and ironed it nicely, and 
sewed some lace in the neck and sleeves. She 
had trimmed her straw bonnet with white rib- 
bons. Everybody stared when she came up the 
aisle. George Arnold entered at the same time 
and seated himself beside her in her pew. The 
women rustled and whispered. John Arnold was 
not present to-day. The old grandfather looked 
across at his empty pew uneasily. 

After the service, the minister, an itinerant one 
—this poor parish had no settled preacher—in a 
solemn voice requested the congregation to be 
seated. Then he added —he was an old man, 
with a certain dull impressiveness of manner— 
“You are requested to remain a moment. One 
of your number, a young man whom I this morn- 
ing joined in the bands of holy wedlock, has some- 
thing which he wishes to communicate to you.” 

There was a deathly calm. George Arnold 
arose. He was a tall, fair man, like his father. 
His yellow, curled head towered up gravely; the 
light from the pulpit window settled on it. He 
was very pale. “I wish to make a statement in 
the presence of ‘this congregation,” he said, in a 
loud, clear voice, “This lady beside me, who is 
now my wife, has-been accused of theft from my 
father. The accusation was a false one. I stole 
the money. myself. She has borne what she has 
had to bear from you all to shield me.” 

Before he had quite finished Hannah rose; she 





caught hold of his arm and leaned her cheek 
against it before them all. They sat down side 
by side, and waited while the congregation went 
out. <A carriage stood before the church. The 
bridal couple were to leave town that day. <A 
few stood staring at a distance as George Arnold 
assisted his bride into the carriage after the crowd 
had dispersed. 

They drove straight to Hannah’s house. 
was an old figure waiting at the gate. 
her stood a great pot of calla-lilies. 

“You jist lift in them lilies first, afore I git 
in,” said she, “ an’ be real keerful you don’t break 
‘em. The stalks is tender.” 


There 
Beside 





CREOLE HOME LIFE. 
L 


FPNHE creole sugar planter built his house for 

summer comfort. He made it with spacious 
chambers and wide halls, many-windowed and 
with great doors, and then surrounded it with broad 
galleries to ward off the summer sun. Although 
these plantation mansions may not have any spe- 
cial architectural beauty, viewed by modern build- 
ing lights, yet they please the eye, and are impos- 
ing by reason of their size and dignity. Many 
of them are built around an open court, insuring 
plenty of light and air for each room. About an 
old house of this kind is an atmosphere of large 
comfort and easy-going content. There is no 
sparing of ground in enclosing the yard ; indeed, 
its dimensions are large enough to warrant the 
name of park. Always the house-is built far 
back in the yard, partly for privaec”, partiy to es- 
cape the tooth of the tawny lion that chafes and 
frets and gnaws the levees that would confine 
him between their banks. Every now and then 
this monster Mississippi makes a hideous meal 
of some fair garden, 

These houses are sure to be well shaded with 
luxuriant foliage. Pecans and live-oaks, orange 
and lemon trees, crape-myrtle and oleander, and 
a wilderness of sweet-smelling shrubs adorn the 
grounds, while roses and jasmines riot every- 
where. In the rear of this wilderness of flowers 
lie the vegetable and fruit gardens, the poultry- 
yard, and dove-cots musical with the soft coo- 
ings of innumerable doves. When the creole 
builded his house in ‘the city’—New Orleans— 
there was some difference in structure. The 
house opened on the street, and a gray-stone arch- 
ed entrance gave admission to the porte cochére, 
by which the interior was reached. High walls 
defined the limits of this territory, defying the 


serutiny of possible prying neighbors. The 
French Quarter abounds to-day if these old 


houses, the outside giving no hint of the beauty 
of the interior. The dingy desert of a flagged 
yard smiles and blossoms at every few steps into 
oases of brilliant flowers and shrubs. Along the 
length of the garden wall runs a raised bed of 
rich soil, and here riot and clamber a tangle of 
creeping vines that thrust myriad fingers into 
every crack and cranny, and each in rivalry of 
its neighbor racing headlong to the top to wave 
triumphantly aloft, in token of victory, long droop- 
ing pennons of green. 

Bubbling, sparkling fountains rise and fall in 
the sunlight, and in sheltered nooks one catches 
glimpses of great yellow water jars big enough to 
hold the famous Forty of the Arabian Nights. 
These jars were once used to hold the drinking 

water at the family—Mississippi water that had 
been filtered, and which the creole preferred to 
rain-water. There is a saying current that 
whoever has once drunk Mississippi water, or 
whose garments have once been stained by con- 
tact with Louisiana soil, will be so wrought upon 
by the magie spell that, go where he will, he will 
yearn for Louisiana skies. 

The balconies of such a house are transformed 
into cool arbors by vines which lay their long 
fingers upon everything within reach. Behind 
the vines, in improvised beds, grow and blithely 
bloom many bright-hued flowers. Caged birds 
trill and pipe and chirp and warble, seeming to 
have lost all sense of having once been free wild 
things. The salons which open upon these gal- 
leries are lofty, spacious apartments, shut off from 
each other by means of great mahogany folding- 
doors. The door knobs of quaint design and cu- 
rious tracery of surface are of pure silver. Much 
handsome wainscoting of rare woods is to be seen, 
and the beautiful floors of black cypress were the 
pride of the creole house-keeper, who in the old 
days rarely used carpets, but preferred handsome 
mats and rugs of rich, brilliant colors. The fur- 
niture of these old houses was costly and hand- 
some, the most of it having been imported, as the 
owners held the American taste of that day in 
contempt. Some families yet retain their old 
furnishings, but poverty has forced many to sell 
them. How many bits of rich and curious bronze 
and brass and crystal and mosaic, how many rare 
volumes, have found their way into the dim, dirty 
little second-hand shops! Buyers from the North 
are ever on a sharp lookout for this flotsam and 
jetsam. 

Nowhere else in America are to be found the 
spacious canopied beds, the vast armoires with 
mirrored doors, the quaint spindle-legged dress- 
ing-tables, the massive sideboards and carving 
tables, the huge dining tables, the antique cabi- 
nets rich with carving and dark with age, mosaic 
tables, and drawing-room suits of the time of 
Louis Quatorze, as are to be seen in some creole 
houses in town and country. These memorials 
are dear to their possessors, who cling to the 
fashions of their ancestors in a wholly un-Amer- 
ican way. Their homes, handed down from one 
generation to another, with such changes as are 
only absolutely necessary to the inmates, are their 
most sacred possessions, about which cluster their 
fondest memories and hopes. Even the creole 
who lives in a rented house rarely makes the ac- 
quaintance of the mover’s cart, clinging with lim- 








pet-like tenacity to its walls, sometimes even unto 
the second generation. 

The creole house-keeper drapes her windows 
and doors with soft flowing curtains, rarely using 
the stiff, hideous holland shades. She believes 
in portiéres, and by means of these a large room 
can be cunningly furnished with the most private 
little nooks imaginable. She has not yet been 
converted to the passion for bric-d-brac, and her 
walls are not tattooed with the multitude of mean- 
ingless decorations that strain the eye in the av- 
erage modern drawing-room. 

Many creoles yet own good paintings, and these, 
with family portraits, photographs of friends and 
relatives, and almost invariably engraved like- 
nesses of Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and Beaure- 
gard, are the sole adornment of their walls. Of 
modern decorative fancy-work the creole woman 
does little, but she excels in lace-work, embroid- 
ers exquisitely upon linen, and is expert in every 
branch of needle-work. She is usually her own 
dress-maker, and contrives that a five-cent ma- 
terial shall be so fashioned that upon her it will 
be chic. Long ago some superficial observer, 
judging from individual cases, laid down the ax- 
iom that the people, especially the women, of 
Southern climates were indolent, and ever since 
the world has repeated it complacently. The 
bravery and the cheerfulness with which creole 
women accepted the changed conditions of life at 
the close of the civil war are unparalleled. They 
knew hunger and cold, and want in all its pinch- 
ing features. They saw husbands and sons work- 
ing as field laborers on the estates they once gov- 
erned as their own. They themselves toiled in 
every department of that household drudgery 
called “ woman’s work,” besides assuming extra 
work that would bring in money to the impover- 
ished household. This they did, and many yet 
do, without repining, but with a graceful accept- 
ance of the inevitable full of pathetic dignity. 








ANSWERS 710 CORRKSPONDENT', 


G. C. M.—Make your lavender cashmere with a plain 
skirt bordered with darker velvet, 
pery falling on it. Have a basque with a white 
vest with purple velvet revers. A white wool lower 
skirt bordered with the velvet would make it more 
dressy. Make your brown silk by either of the de- 
signs for combination dresses given on pages 476 and 
477 of Bazar No. 27, Vol. XX. A brown shirred tulle 
or crape hat will be pretty with your brown silk dresa. 

Constant Reapver.—Do not change your boy’s style 
of dressing until he is older; seven is considered young 
enough for putting on trousers except with the sailor 
suits that are now worn with either short 
trousers by boys who wear kilt skirts with all other 
suits. Let your nurse wear a hat when travelling. 

Daisy Wurre.—Have black lace over -color for 
your dress. The forty-inch laces with a scalloped 
edge for the foot will cost you from $2 to $5 a yard, 
and you will need about seven yards of the lace for 
the entire dress, as you are small. 

IDALIA. —Ice-c ream is often eaten with an ice-cream 
fork. 

Crio.—A best man attends the bridegroom 
altar ; groomsamen or ushers seat the guests in church 
and conduct the bride and her maids to the altar. A 
maid of honor corresponds to the beat man; she 
walks alone before the bride in the procession and be- 
hind the bridemaids, 

Latut, any Orurns. 


aud have long dra- 


moire 


long or 


rose 


at the 


Read about bathing shoes and 
ee kings in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, 
Vol. XX. Any large dry-goods store quoted in the 
Bazar will send the m to you. 
Gets or Cheviot, either plain, checked, or 
striped, for a travelling dress for September. Make it 
with a very plain basque, box-pleated skirt, and long 
apron drapery. ae near the edges 

Op Sunsorise Make your evening dress with a 

lace waist cut in v shape in back and front, and have 
elbow sleeves. The light colors to wear with auburn 
hi lir are White, , ecru, pale blue, and Nile green. 

t. J. For making your little girl’ piqué dress 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No 28, Vol. XX. 
Polonaises draped far below the hips will be becoming 
to you. With basques wear pleated skirts that have 
no drapery except directly behind. Such dresses have 
been described and illustrated in late numbers of the 
Bazar. For wash goods a round waist or a belted 
waist = gathered skirt will answer. 

M. A. T.—Put on light mourning in October, such as 
a tailor dress of black Cheviot and a lustreless black 
silk with dull jet trimmings. Have a white silk or 
crape dress to be married in; or, if you prefer a trav- 
elling dress, get gray Cheviot or cloth, but not black. 

Bretnner.—Your ideas are correct, and your mate- 
rials also. Have coat sleeves in a travelling dress, not 
the fall sleeves you describe. The design you select 
is good for the gray travelling dress. Watered silk is 
very popuiar, and if used instead of surah the garment 
can be worn late rin the season, 

Minnxsora.—Get white satin for the wedding dress. 
For the travelling suit have a tailor gown and jacket 
of cloth or of Cheviot either lead blue or dark brown. 
Do not buy ruby plush for the visiting suit. Get ei- 
ther plain velvet or gros grain in any dark red or blue 
shade that is becoming; have a small mantle of the 
same, but donot make this dress until August, in order 
to ge t new designs. Seven or eight yards of the for- 
ty-two inch laces make a dress. Get two ten-inch 
flounces to go all around the skirt, and have separate 
drapery above. Say “ twelve o’clock” on the invita- 
tions instead of * noon,” 

Apmiren.—Your silk is invisible green. Use it for 
a lower skirt,and get dark green cashmere for a 
basque and drapery. Satin or gros grain is more 
used than velvet for wedding dresses. Read the sug- 
gestions given to brides about calls, refreshments, re- 
ceptions, etc., in Manners and Social Usages, which 
will be sent you from this office by mail on receipt.of 

1 25. 

Miss A.—Ladies who wear bonnets at receptions 
keep them on. It is better to go to evening receptions 
in the summer withoutabonnet. Bonnets are worn at 
luncheon parties, and are retained throughout the re- 
past. 

Mus. W. A.—The Bazar recommends Manners and 
Social Usages as the best authority on matters of 
etiquette. 

Sussortner.—White is the best choice for an opera 
cloak to wear with all dresses. Use camel's-hair with 
colored silk lining, and trim with gold braid and lace. 
A long garment with square sleeves that are easily 
pat on, or with sling sleeves, is liked for winter, while 
for asummer wrap this white mantle is merely a short 
cape with sling sleeves. 

Martix 8.—The young maid of honor will be appro- 
priate. You need notremove your g glove sata“ stand- 
up collation of ices, fruit, cake, etc. 

Constant Seusorten.—A black net dress should be 
trimmed with gauze ribbon set in rows under the net 
of the kilt skirt as a border all around and across one 
side to the belt. The drapery of net is pointed in 
front and forms two points behind; itis hemmed, and 
has ribbon bands. The waist is a basque, with a yoke 
of the net drawn on very narrow ribbons, or laid in 

rleats, and there are full sleeves, tucked at top and 
bottom, with ribbon bows and bracelets, and a V point 
at the top. You can use gros grain or watered ribbon 
if preferred, and have a wide sash following the out- 
line of the busque in front and tied behind. 
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Garden Basket with 
Embroidered Lining. 
Figs. 1-4. 


Tue model illustrated is a 
long- handled grayish - green 
rush basket. It is without a 
lid, and has a lining inside of 
écru linen Aida canvas, which 
is decorated with cross stitch 
embroidery. Fig. 2 gives the 
working pattern of the border 
around the sides; it is exe- 
cuted in working thread of 
two colors, red and olive, the 
solid parts in cross stitch 
and the edges and scrolls in 
Holbein § stitch rig 4, on 
page 549, is the pattern which 


2d scallop, then 3 chain, drop 
the loop from the needle, put 
the needle through the middle 
one of the next of the previ- 
ous 7 chain and through the 
dropped stitch and pull a loop 
through both of them, repeat 
this 5 times, then 4 chain, a 
picot downward, 4 chain, a 
single on the first 2 of the 
loops worked off together, 4 
chain, a picot downward, 4 
chain; repeat. 2d row.— 
With dark twine, a single on 
the middle of the first 5 chain 
in the preceding row, 3 chain, 
+ a single on the 3d of the 4 
chain after the next single, 2 
chain, a single on the chain 
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is worked along the lining of | after the next picot, 2 chain, 
3 worked along . g 4 

g { repeat twice from then 1 
the bottom. Turned over the | if =e 


chain; repeat from the begin- 
ning. 3d row.—Turn and 
work a single on every stitch. 
4th row.—Like the 3d. 5th 
row.—With light twine, a sin- 
gle on the first, for a point 4 
chain, and going back over 
the 4 chain pass 1, and work 
a single, a short double, and a 
double on the other 3, pass 2; 
repeat. 6th row.—With dark 
twine, a single on the tip of 
every point, 2 chain. Over 
this work 2 rows like the 3d 
and 4th, then work along the 
lower edge with light twine as 
follows: a single into the first 
scallop, a picot (for a picot 5 
chain and a single on thie first 
of them), a single into the 
next scallop, twice work a 
chain, a picot, 2 chain, and a 
single into the following 2d 
seallop, then 1 chain, a picot, 
twice by turns 5 chain and a 
single on the first chain of the 
picot, then 2 chain, a single 
around the following 2d secal- 
lop, twice a chain, a picot, 2 
chain, and a single into the 
following 2d seallop, then a 
picot, a single into the next 
scallop; repeat. Ball tassels 
are fastened to the scallops, 


upper edge and hanging over 
the outside is a crochet lace 
in écru and olive twine, the 
details of which are shown in 
Fig. 3. The pattern is com- 
posed of squares, which are 
began separately and connect- 
ed in the course of the work, 
and then completed by length- 
wise rows at the top and bot- 
tom. Begin each square with 
the darker color; make 8 
chain, connect them into a 
loop with a slip stitch, and 
for the lst row work 4 times 
by turns 3 chain and 3 single 
crochet around the loop, clos- 
ing with a slip stitch on the 
slip atthe beginning. 2d row. 
—With the lighter color of 
twine, 2 treble crochet sepa- 
rated by 3 chain around the 
tirst 3 chain, 3 times 1 chain 
und 1 treble on the succeeding 
single; repeat 3 times. 3d 
row.— With dark twine, 4 sin- 
ie, separated from each other 
by 5 chain, around the first 3 
chain, 4 times 2 single sepa- 
rated by 5 chain around the 
succeeding chain; repeat 3 
times. This completes the 
square. In the subsequent 
ones when working the last 
pattern in the 3d row connect 
the middle scallop at the cor- 
ner to the corresponding scal- 
lop of the preceding square, 
Along the upper edge of the 
squares work as follows, be- 
ginning with light twine: Ist 
row.—A single into the- first 
scallop at the corner of a 








Drawn-work Fringe for 
Linen Embroidery. 
Tus drawn fringe has a 

close heading an inch in depth 

of the linen ground on which 
the work is executed. Above 
this close space is a drawn 
space of equal width, in which 
the loose threads are grouped 
in a pattern by darning them 
with colored silk. The close 
space is darned up and down 
with short stitches in the 
same silk; the ends of the 
silk are left hanging at reg- 
ular intervals, to be added 


square, 5 chain, a single into 
the next 2d scallop, 4 chain, a 
picot downward (for this make 
5 chain and connect to the 
first of them), 7 chain, a single 





into the following scallop, 
twice work 7 chain and a sin- 
gle into the following 2d seal- 





lop, then 7 chain, a single into ee ws a ee eT ‘ “es . . ; ae afterward to the ravelled 
the first scallop of the next HOME AND WALKING TOILETTES—[{For Descriptions sex Scrrcement.] strands of the fringe. The 
square, twice by turns 7 chain ravelled threads are separated 
and a single into the following Fig. 1.—Lace ano Faitte Dress. Fig. 2.—Woot anp Sirk Costume. into groups of twelve, which 
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Vig. 2.—Workine Parrern ror Emprowrry or Basket, 
Fic. 1.—Cross anp Hosein Stitcn. 
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Drawn-work Fringe ror Linkn Emproipery,. 





Fig. 1 —Garpen Basket wits Emprowerep Lininc.—[See Figs. 2 


Cross Stirch Borper ror Linen Emprowery. and 8; and Fig. 4, on Page 549.] Cross Sritrcn Borper ror Linen Emprorery. 
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are each divided at the 
middle and the two 
halves tied; a strand 
of twelve threads of 
the ravelled ends is 
then passed over the 
knot, after which the 
tassel is wound with 
silk and clipped evenly 
at the end. 


Bead Trimmings. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue border Fig. 1 is 
of jet passementerie 
composed of cut beads 
and satin cord. In 
Fig. 2 a bead border is 
shown which is hand- 
worked in crochet, and 
can be made either in 
jet and black silk or 
in colored: silk and 
beads to match a dress. 
The beads are strung 


work, 
chain 


course of the 
Begin with 28 
stitches, and at the 
22d of them catch 
around the thread be 
tween the Ist and 2d 
beads. Makea double 
crochet on the 16th of 
the 28 chain, and when 
working off the lowest 
loop of it catch around 
the thread after the 
following 2d bead, then 
3 times by turns 4 
chain and a double on 
the next 5th chain of 
the 28, with each dou 
ble catching around the 
thread after 2 
* then turn, 8 chain, 
and with the Ist of 
them put in 5 beads, a 
double on the double 
before the last, putting 
in 2 beads, 3 times 4 
chain and a double on 


beads ; 





on strong thread. A 












the next double, put- 
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Frock ror CHILD From 2 To 3 continuous chain is ting in 2 beads each 
Vers on. then crocheted with hs Panes tl ' , ay 
For pattern and description see Suppl silk twist, and the time, and bringing the Frock ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS 
P escrit ee § yle- a ’ as ble > 5th 
ment, No. V., Figs. 24-30, beads added in the last double on the 5 OLD. 


of the 8 chain; repeat 
from *. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


Frock ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 Years otp.—Back anp Fronr. ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 54-56. 











Tatton Dress. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 43-49. 


Suir ror Boy rrom 13 to 15 Years oxp. 





Caito’s Oren-work Frock. 
For description see Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-14. 
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Lace aNnD Vetvet Wrap. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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THE ENGADINE 
Bovguet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers, Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 





ADVHERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. as & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


tn How to Cure 

ry) Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

» CuTicuRA 

-RemMeDIES 


FPORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 
and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 



















by the Curiourna Remepies. 

Curtoura Rersotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair 


Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. “Cutioura 
Remenurs are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutrovra, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1.° Prepared by the Porrzrr Deve 
anp Curemtoat Co., Bowron, Mass. 

&2™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TINS? with the “Joveliest._| delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Curiovuzna Mepioatep Soap, 
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‘CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, ad 
the form of the wearer an yield with ¢ every 
movement so that it is enacts to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you, wes wear no oe. ee oe for 

rthless imitat ions ees at the nam: 4 is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, For sale by 
all leading dry goods Aaleen. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, TU., and New York City. 


BETTER THAN GOLD 


—TO— 


TAKE HOME TO YOUR WIFE. 


That book in many eyes doth show the glory, 
That in gold claspa, locks in the golden story. — Shakespeare. 


f, Cemacives to 





There is a jewel whieh no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit, 

it makes man rich in greatest poverty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to gold.— Wilbye. 


That jewel is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a 
necessary and all-powerful element in the 
preparation of a specific for the perfection 
of Home Life, and for the curing of the 
worst ills to which man and womankind 
are heirs. 

To tell where that jewel may be found, 
and how it may be made bright and kept 
beautiful is the mission of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING, ** Conducted in the Interests of 
the Higher Life of the Household, for the 
Homes of the World,” numbering among 
its long list of practical and distinguished 


’ contributors the best and most noted wri- 


ters of the day, on subjects pertaining to 
housekeeping and home-making. 

Goop HouskKEEPING is published every 
other Saturday, Twenty-Six numbers a 
year, quarto form, finely illustrated, 
handsomely printed, a Welcome Guest in 
every Home into which it enters. Sub- 
scription price, $2.50 a year; single cop- 
ies, Ten Cents, which may be had from the 
American News Company, or its agents 
throughout the country. 





Send 10 cents for Sample Copy. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & C0,, Pubs., Springfield, Mass, 
a WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
finens Hair permanently 
meved, Comnlexions bean- 
titted. The Form developed. 

testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 
“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.” —Gonry's Lapy's Book, 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

Hair, Brows, and Lashe< colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 

MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
‘orresp this paper. 
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AN ARTIST’S OPINION OF THE 
SELKIRKS. 


Mr. L. R. O’Baren, President of the Royal Canadian 
Academy of Art, has been spending some time recent- 
ly at the summit of the Selkirk Mountains, in British 
Columbia, where that range is crossed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and has thus recorded his impressions. 

**T am encamped on the summit of the pass leading 
through the Selkirk range of mountains, which lie 
between the two crossings of the Columbia River, in 
British Columbia. We are in reality in a narrow, 
crooked pass, but it has the appearance of a small 
platean or basin, surrounded by a wall of mountains, 
the sides of which slope steeply up to a row of ragged 
peaks, the upper parts of which are as much snow- 
clad as the precipitous forms will allow, showing daz- 
zling seams and patches of white. Three large glaciers 
are in sight from the camp. On the hottest day there 
is a cool and refreshing breeze from these enormous 
ice-fields, of which we see only the outcropping edges, 
and yet the width of the smallest is more than a 
quarter of a mile. The pass itself is 4800 feet above 
the sea, and the adjoining mountains rise from six to 
eight thousand feet above it, clearly in view from base 
to summit. Mount Hermit, which apparently blocks 
the eastern end of the pass, is amagnificent peak. He 
stands a mile in perpendicular height above the rail- 
way track, with a glacier on his right shoulder, and a 
face which looks and is almost perpendicular. Look- 
ing westward, there is a double glacier, divided by a 
pyramidal purple mountain, round which it extends 
for miles beyond our station. Judging from the ex- 
posed profile of the elevated valley which it fills, this 
glacier must be of enormous depth. The railway track 
coming here from the east climbs along the side of the 
=“ canyon or valley of the Beaver. Going westward, 
it clings to the slope of the Illecillewaet River, whic h 
springs from below the glacier, and is fed by it. The 
valley is a V-shaped ravine, from five to six thousand 
feet deep, with the stream winding along the bottom. 

“The Canadian Pacific people are building a large 
hotel [now completed, and open) for tourists close to 
the railway, and with a splendid panoramic view of the 
mountains and glacier. 

“The trains of the Canadian Pacific are now run- 
ning with great punctuality, and the whole service is 
most comfortable and luxurious.” 








Absolutely Pure 


SPICES. 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT ofr package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter- -pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 
of kind desired. 

BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 
26 to 31 Canal Street, Provide Providence, BR. I. I. 


FOR SALE 








Art Interchange 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only ONE DOLLAR. 

Includes six numbers of a 20-page illustrated paper, 
six (6) pattern embroidery supplements, full size , also 
three (3) very Beantifai Colored Studies, viz. : 

Large Study of Landscape. Forest Trees and Pool, 
Julian Rix, Large Study of Oranges; Fruitand Blos- 
soms; Study of Carnations: Pink, Red, White, and Yel- 
low. Or for $1.25 eight (8) issues of THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE with supplements, etc., the three studies 
described above, and A Very Attractive Colored Out- 
door Study, by F. K. M. Kehn-—Back of the Beach. 

These studies are all 20x 14 inches, executed in the 
best manner, Subscribers’ questions answered in the 

mper. Sample copy, with illustrated catalogue and 

Rix LANDBOAPK _. ARINE on py, sent for 20 cents. 
ITL oC =<. Fr aeher, 


M. 
Cut this out. a and 39 West 22d Street, N -Y. 


THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 

By the majority of American riders 

of first-class machines, prove the 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG.CO., Boston, New ROR Reig RCS 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


OPIU 




















HABIT Cured without suffering. 
No pay till cured. 0.8.SARGENT, 
M.D., 22 Claremont Park, Boston. 





Le Boutillier Bros., 
BROADWAY & 14TH ST., N.Y. 
Great Clearing Sale of Summer Dry Goods. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’ and Men's Super ‘Merino Vests 


and Drawers, worth T5c. each....... 50c, 
Ladies’ English Gauze and Gossamer 
Vests, “Star” brand, reduced to. . ... Tic. 


Men's English Gauze and ponemer 
Vests, “Star” brand, reduced to.. -- $1.00 


Ladies’ and Men's Gaseusioennmer,a oe 
Balbriggan Vests, 3 for.... .... ..$1.00 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


42-inch Camel’s-Hair Shoodah....... 49c, 
42-inch French CamePs-Hair Debeige. 44c. 
40-inch Striped All-woo!l Albatross..... 33e. 


BARGAINS IN SILKS. 
French Figured Foulard Silks, reduced to. 37¢. 
Plain Colored India Silks, worth 98% .. 65ce. 
Black and Colored Sarah Silks, worth 89c.. 59e. 
Black and Colored Surah Silks, worth $1.00... 79e. 
eo and — a 394 eteraontaaec worth 


89e. 
Black Surah ‘Silks, pees mane $1.50 te. etwas 8 1.00 
Black and Colored Rhadames, worth $1.25... 98e. 
New Make Black Silk, best in the world.. $2.00 


Black and Colored Moire.....  ...... 98e. to $2.00 
Mail Orders promptly and thoroughly filled. 


Naw Anspield 


REQ’D 
Witm LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 








Pat. in U. S., Canada, and Europe. 
Light, Cool, and Adjustable. 
Folds up when sitting or lying down. 
Resumes its shape upon rising, and will hold up 
the heaviest dress. 
Only bustle ever made to fit every lady and any 
dress. For sale at all the leading Dry Goods Honses 


in U. S., Canada, gnd Europe. Samples will be fur- 
nished by mail for 65 cents. Every bustle is stamped 
trade-mark “ Langtry,” and warranted. Made 
in White, Drab, Blue, and Black. 

CANFIELD BUBBER CO., 
7 Mercer Street, New York City. 





You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
matsinone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the di- 
rection walk. 

HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 

BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
149 Congress St., Boston , 118 Chambers St., 
New York; 107 Dearborn St., Cu1oago, 





CARNRICK 





OLUBLE F00 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics & Aged People. 
THE ONLY F¢ FOOD that di- 


uman 
Gnd and agrees milk, 


na aut infants and 
. THE Et NLY FOOD 
Sug aay nourish é pov 





 THe’S EONLY LY, FOOD share 
ety, adhger wr aata Gnnoyance of @ 

/ TAKEN BY MOTHERS 
af milk will be increased and 


quality at once improved, 


a THE CHILDIS change 

riallyfrom nursing » SOLUBLE FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 

So Prussia. pays: “CARNKICK’S 

SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all the 
foods r neve ever examined.” 

“OUR BABY’S FIRST Axp SECOND YEARS,” by 
Marion Harland. Book 4 
casuotious for oringing vp ine Hits ies Taare 

& CABRNRBICK, N, ¥. 
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Summer 
Gowns 


of 
Light 
Weight. 
Yachting 


and 
Tennis 


Gowns, 


The Messrs. Reprern beg to announce that 
their branch establishment at 

BELLEVUE AVE., NEWPORT, R. I., 
is now open. 

Ladies desirous of ordering can have designs 
and patterns of cloth forwarded free by mail. 


Gentlemen’s Dep't, 1132 Broadway. 


210 5th Ave., N. Y. 


1784. 








1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. ious, San Francisco. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, of C.B., 


for the complexion ;, transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 


THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn, Price, $2.00. 


THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME, 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented, 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 


lips; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 


MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for poor iggy Se | the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair 


Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


\ EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
opened June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o'clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 





Young Women’s Curistian ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York, 


GRANVILLE HAINES&CO 


COOPER & & CONARD 


gy oe PHILADELPHIA, 
Send Free to all who write ba Ae Pameee Brg i 3 
Companion”? con Cy me gga 
stock of Fine Dry Goods. 
___ SHOPPING "BY MaIL MADE EASY. 
Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, sins ive 


. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,? New York. 




















AUGUST 6, 1887. 
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“THE BEST FOR THE COMPLI 














THE MIDSUMMER 


PUCK 
OUT MONDAY, JULY 25th. 


The PRIZE PUZZLE SUPPLEMENT given with the MIDSUMMER 


will be a novel and very amusing feature of this publication. 


PUCK 


Cash Prizes amounting to Five Hundred Dollars will be paid for successful 
solutions of the Puzzle. 


No Copy Complete Without PUZZLE SUPPLEMENT. 
5Oc. per Copy of all Newsdealers, or Mail 
THE PUBLISHE RS OF PUCK, York. 


Das 


| CORSET. | 


| CAUTION—Do not 
| let others lead you into 

buying worthless i mita- 
} tions, as this is the OrIGI- 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. 

economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and aanchor, 
not varnished, Beware of imitations, and of false and 
misle ading stateme nts, Burron & Orr. ry, Mfrs., N. Y. 


HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 
ENGLISH SATTERN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 


HAIR DESTROYER. | soso’ 
ON THE 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 
LIPS, 


by from 


New 





















iG ELASTIC Sgec- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after “four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 4 

For sale by DRY Goops DR ALERs. or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HFALTH PRESERVING, $1.15! 


A French preparation, eeremtons harm | — me 
less to the skin and rom poisonous | EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
highly perfumed "She tanta | Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 
i | 
ly remove the halt pet up in plain » Brice, | s. be . 4 “ 





in te, form of ef ote ice, | Ill fT { ( M th i hi R rt 
ay | 
FACE, tiyou ou caninok get iM at b your arug tig. we | IS d C HH J ds 100 Ep0 +] 
wil een 7 mah on receipt Of price. | ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
ARMS, "1 Paw SAMSON « Nee ork. | The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
- | Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 





orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is abeolately the only unfailing remedy for removing 

radically and pe rmanently all Super fluous Hair from 
| Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the 

skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of t'v 

advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. ibtren 
| Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 2th St., New York 


“PARTED BANG” 


_— of natural CURLY Hair, 
arnteed “becom 


ing’ to ladies 
who wear their hair pa: 

nace eae 20 size and color. 
Beautifying Ma ack with prep’n 

$2; osmetics &c. 
— tox cart + ere. Send to 
he o ‘fr for’ Fat ust’d Price-L ets 

E.Burnham, 71 State-st(Cent’ 1 Music Hali)Chicago 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


559 











CasHMERE 
Bouquet 


Eggers of the 
most fragrant 
oy and costly 
extracts from flowers. 
Each bottle 
bears the name and 
trade mark of 


Coreart® bo 
Soap Makers 
and Perfumers, 


NEW YORK. 


= * 
pores oe x Cy 


Dg 





Bridal Outfits. | 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


LapiEes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


N.Y | 











YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


of the cloth (which site te 
poe oT € ie sive a ha roy anaes no le rirst 


FITS PERFECTLY TIME WORN, 


not found the most 
. naa TOmroRTaBl E Corset 
amp ix on insKle of Corset. Sold by all 
3 dealers, or by mail, na Anat prepaid, $1.35 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
TO ALL GOOD LIVERS 
Miss Parloa’s Kitchen Companion appeals. 


Broadway and Twentieth St., 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art; Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dved It is an entirely new work of a thousand pages by 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, ‘Testimo- the authority on household matters, in 1 vol., crown 
nials (sealed), etc. Svo, cloth, $2.50. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First 2 ~ pacman 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. Ci 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Che »mietry, recom- 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 


_ Cention this Paper.) 
TOOTH 


FEL BRUSH 


eer > CLEANSER QAOUHD 


AND POLISHER. 







This book merits the highest praise. It has not been 
hastily written to meet a sudden popular demand, but is 
rather the result of conscientious labor in leisure hours 
for several years, and it will unquestionably be a wel- 
come visitor in thousands of families all over the land in 
which Miss Parloa’s name and fame alike are familiar. 


IT IS THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL; 


it is PERFROTLY RELIABLE; it is MARVELLOUSLY oom 
PREMENSIVE: it is OOPIOUBLY ILI USTRATED; If is, ln 
short, overflowing with good qualities, and is just the 
book that all housekeepers need to guide them in their 
daily duties, and to enable them to make their homes 
happy. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail OBESITY easily, Fo age and certainly cured, 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F’G CO., Utica, N.Y. without hardship or nauseating drugs. 


— A valnable treatise, showing how fat can be destroyed (not 

merely lessened) and the canse removed, together with the pre. 
scription, advice p,and fal explanation HOW TO AC T, sentin 
plain, sealed en nt on Seely t offour stamps. ‘*The only 
common sense wv eneveverissned.’’~Med. Recéew 
Address E. K. L iY NTON, 1 9 Park Place, New York, 











Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish= 


er. No Loose Bristies. Non-Irritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 











KA 
akes Five Cations of a » delicious, fopthling 
temperance bevorin 1w;HS te 
fies the blood, its» ty aud desic: 

toall, Sold by ‘druggists aud soreheopens everywhere. 


DRESSMAEING: hee" lat; invabwante to dreosesehoes 
and all Ladies. Add., Rooo Macic Searz Co., Quunct, Iniscss, 


y ~Pesenndt o! it 
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AN EXPLANATION. 
MABEL (innocently). ** CLARA, Is THAT MR. TWIDDLESTONE AN ENGLISHMAN ?” 
CLARA, “No, DEAR; HE WAS BORN IN BosTON.” 
MABEL. “ THEN WHERE DID HE GET THAT STRONG ENGLISH ACCENT 2?” 
CLARA. “HE LIVED SIX MONTHS IN NEW YORK, DARLING.” 


FACETIX. 

EXPERIENCE NOT AN INFALLIBLE TEACHER. 

Mus. Dumerey. “It's no use your telling me you 
can’t afford to take us out of town this year. You've 
said that for ten years, and we've always gone just the 
same. But some men never will gain wisdom by ex- 
perience.” 

Mn. Domaney. “‘ Very true, my dear. I have even 
heard of widowers who married again.” 

pelt ie Gomi 
NO OCCASION TO BE AFRAID. 

“ Why don’t you propose to her, Joe ?” 

* Well, I’m half afraid.” 

“ She loves you, doesn't she ?” 

“Oh, awfully.” 

** You agree with her father in politics ?” 

* Yes.” 

* And with her mother in religion ?” 

“ And with her brother as to who is the best pitch- 
er?” 
” 

“Then blow me if I can see what you're afraid of.” 

oe eS 

The following notice was seen last summer near z 
colored man's melon patch down in Kentucky: 

** Millions for sale, 
both water and mush.” 
chaeaetati pam 

A stamp mill—The post-office. 


& 


mnneii_een 
SUNDAY AFTER THE FOURTH. 

Scnvay-sonoot Teaourr (reading aloud). ** * Johnny 
was a little boy who did not know any better way to 
use his money than by spending it for cake and pies.’ 
Now can any of you boys tell me a better way of using 
money than spending it for cake and pies ?” 

Crass. “* Yes, ’m: candy!” 

Traourr (sadly). *‘ No, boys, not candy.” 

Suact Bory. “Shucks! I know. Fire-crackers, of 


ry 


couree ; 





>——— 


Give an Icelander a fat tallow candle and he will eat 
it and sit in the dark. 








** WHEN I TO MAN'S ESTATE AM GROWN, I WILL A MERCHANT BE,” 








A MATTER OF WATER-MELONS. 
COLORED INDIVIDUAL (recently engaged in stealing a water-melon, indignantly). “Is You DE 
GENTLEMAN DAT FIRED DAT BULLET FROO DIS YER WATER-MELON I HAB UNDER MY ARM ?” 
IRATE FARMER. “Yes, 1 am.” 
COLORED INDIVIDUAL “WELL, You CLEAN DONE SPILED DE MELON, AN’ COME 
MIGHTY NIGH HITTIN’ DIS NIGGAH, sHU! I ISN'T GWINE TO TAKE DE TROUBLE TO Ca’Yy 
MELONS DOWN TO YOU' HOUSE NO Mo,” 





mena 








MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
MR. LOOTER (of a poetical turn, just aroused from a nap). ‘* WAAL, | DECLAH, 1 Guess I'VE 
BEEN ON A JOURNEY INTO THE LAND OF DREAM.” 
MRS, LOOTER (of a practical turn). “DID YOU TAKE A SLEEPER?” 


A CORNER IN TOYS. 





A VERY FAIR OFFSET. 
FACETIOUS CUSTOMER, “I DON’T THINK YOU OUGHT TO CHARGE FULL PRICE FOR A 
HEAD LIKE MINE; OUGHT TO REDUCE ABOUT HALF.” 
BARBER. “*No,SaH. COULDN’T AFFORD, YO’ SEE, HIT's OFFSET ON ACCOUNT OF HAV- 
IN’ TO HUNT FOR DE HEYAR TO CUT.” 





